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HIGH-SPEED 
RAILROADING 


for freight trains 





"All There Is In Bearings” 


High-speed railroading for freight trains means 
simply that freight trains will have the ability to 
operate at speeds equalling those of the fastest pas- 
senger trains. Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
will help make this possible. 


So equipped, there is no limit, so far as journal 
bearings are concerned, to the speed at which the 
train may be safely operated. 


Moreover, Timken Bearings in freight car journal 
boxes accomplish many other worthwhile results. 
Starting resistance of individual cars is reduced by 
as much as 88% at all temperature ranges—which 
means fuel economy and trouble-free operation. In- 
shop repair time is vastly lessened, increasing the 
availability of all freight equipment and reducing 
maintenance costs. The life of all equipment is 
greatly lengthened. 


Because of its complete flexibility of speed, a 
Timken Bearing equipped freight car could be op- 
erated, when desired, in a high-speed passenger train. 


Let us equip a few of your freight cars with Timken 
Bearings so their many advantages can be proved 
under your own operating conditions. Always look 
for the stamped trade-mark ‘“Timken” on a bearing 
—it signifies utmost efficiency and performance. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


TIMKEN 


RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 


COPYRIGHT 1546 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 
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“You rang for me?“ 


“T have been working for you for years. 


“That telephone in your hand, I made. 
The long thin wires, the stout cables that 
carry your voice at the speed of light... I 
provided them, too. r 


“I’ve been busy ... since 1882... manu- 
facturing telephones, switchboards, cable 
and other Bell System apparatus and 
equipment. I purchase supplies of all kinds 
for the Bell Telephone companies . . . dis- 
tribute all this material and equipment to 
them throughout the nation. [ znstall 
central office switchboards. 


“Our nation’s telephone service is the 
finest and most economical in all the world. 
I help make it possible. 


““Remember my name... 


“Tt’s Western Electric.” 


he 





MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of 
telephone apparatus. 














| 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


of telephone of telephone central 
apparatus and office equipment. 
supplies. 
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Newspaper editors, radio news commentators know their public. On February 13 they 
knew that millions of Americans from corporation presidents to workers of every 
rank, from Wall Street financiers to farm families 50 miles from the nearest town, 
were worried about the great steel strike. When would it be settled? When would the 
750,000 steel workers go back to their jobs? When would steel again flow to the vast 
metalworking manufacturing industry to which steel is so vital? Business plans and 
jobs for millions hung in the balance. When? And how? And what about steel prices? The 
At 7 A.M., Wednesday, February 13, The Iron Age released a definite statement that 


han 

the steel wage-price issue had been settled — that the strike would end before the week of tl 

was over — gave the actual terms and announced the agreed upon price and wage and 
advances. of 

a pro 

The 

45 R di N c tot work and station after station spread the good men 
aadio News Lommentators tidings. Officia] confirmation? The word of The itac 


Acted Instantly Iron Age was enough for them. All day long and 


far into the night these men quoted The Iron 


Over networks large and small, radio commen- Age. Millions slept better that night. 


tators gave the news to their listeners without 


a second’s delay. On the dot of 7 A.M.,WOR and N ews p a p er i ron t fo a g es 
the Mutual Network carried the story to mil- 


lions. At 15 minute intervals, network after net- R e p ed t e d t h e G 00 d Wo rd 


9 wee a0 
toe Oe ® ‘>. 
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p HIGHLIGHTS 


Official Confirmation 
m 57 to 62 Hours Later 








Morning newspapers had already been printed 
when The Iron Age story broke, but afternoon 


papers from coast to coast soon hit. the street 
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prising reporters had eagerly sought, but a story 
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WHY was The Iron Age 
quoted on February 13? 


Why did editors and commentators dare to print and 
release over the air waves a story on which they could 
not secure confirmation from other sources, private or 
official? The reason is simple. The Iron Age won their 
confidence many years ago. It has never let them down. 
It has been the source of many “scoops.” This one was 
no exception. Their complete confidence was shown 
by what they said as they gave the story to the world 
with such introductions as, “Bible of the steel indus- 
try,” “National metalworking paper,” ‘“The industry’s 
authoritative organ,” “Unofficial organ of the steel in- 
dustry,” “Reliable source,” and “A reputable maga- 


zine.” 


SIGNIFICANCE 


The same background of reliable and authoritative 
handling of industry news that has won the confidence 
ofthe press has even greater value to the industry itself 
and to its many branches. Manufacturers of machinery 
of all kinds, tools, appliances and countless other 
products, share a common interest in metalworking. 
They must have technical, market, product, govern- 
ment, labor and other basicinformation. They must have 
itaccurately, promptly and without bias. The IronAge is 


WHY has The Iron Age 
always been “Most-Quoted “’? 


Metalworking is the nation’s greatest industry. It is the 
largest employer of capital and labor. Prosperity for 
millions depends upon successful operation of its vari- 
ous components from bolts and screws to ocean liners. 
Editors and commentators know this. They know that 
not only is The Iron Age close to every phase of the 
industry’s operation from materials to management, 
but that Iron Age news is dependable. Whether it be 
information of new processes, new materials or new 
developments in labor-management relations, The 
Iron Age presents the facts without fear or bias. That 
it can be quoted with safety has been known to editors 
since 1855 and to radio commentators since news 
broadcasting began. 


TO INDUSTRY 


not light reading, but to its industry it is “must” reading. 

These facts are significant to Iron Age advertisers no 
less than to its readers. The industry's confidence in 
The Iron Age and the close reading and study given it 
by all management groups from foremen to presidents 
has made it the greatest single industrial magazine ia 
the world —a magazine that carried 8,749 pages of 
advertising by 1,058 advertisers in 1945—the largest 


volume of any magazine in the world. 
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‘,.. While newsmen cool their heels over at the 
White House waiting for the score, they might 
while away the time by reading magazines on that 
big carabao table. One especially might be recom- 
mended. It’s called The Iron Age, for in its pages 
they can read what they’re trying to find out: that 
the wage-price issue in the steel dispute ig settled. 
“Reading on, newsmen will see that it says ‘the 
settlement formula was worked out between the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Govern- 
ment, as far as the price increase is concerned, and 
between U. S. Steel and the Steel Workers Union 
on the wage increase.’ And then it says: ‘The 












THE IRON AGE 


Metalworking Headquarters 


100 East 42nd Street A Chilton ® Publication New York 17, N. Y. 





(— From a News Broadcast by Raine Bennett, Wednesday, February 
13, 1946 — 9:30 A. M. over Station WRC — Washington, D. C. 


steel strike will be over, shortly after President 
Truman announces a new steel price,’ and it adds, 
‘there'll be a five-dollars a ton boost in the average 
price of carbon and alloy steels.’ Also, that the 
settlement includes ‘an eighteen and a half cent an 
hour pay hike for the workers.’ Thus learning 
the facts, the newsboys can return the magazine 
The Iron Age to the table, and rush to their re- 
spective outlets with a scoop (so to speak) for 
they’ve just read what they’d 

been waiting to hear announced 

from a more usual and familiar 


source.” : wR 
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Demobilization developments: 

The Army announced new discharge re- 
quirements, under which nearly all officers 
who have two years of service by next 
August 81 will be released or en route 
home by that date. Some 47,000 male offi- 
cers and 200 WAC officers become eligible 
for discharge under the new program. 

The Marine Corps reduced its critical 
score from 42 to 40 points for both officers 
and enlisted men. Another 2-point drop is 
scheduled for April 1. On the same date, 
discharge credits for women marines will 
points. Later, dis- 


> 


drop from 16 to 18 
charges will be given on the following 
bases: May 1, 33 points for men, 8 points 
for women: June 1, 28 for men, 4 for 
women: July 1, 25 points for men, and all 
women marines eligible for discharge. 

New policy. The Army announced a new 
policy of permitting the return to this 
country from overseas assignments of all 
soldiers who lost a brother or other imme- 
diate relative in the war. Such soldiers are 
to be stationed in the United States and, 
if possible, close to their homes. 


Overseas visits. Applications for the 
transportation to Europe of 1,073 depend- 
ents of soldiers stationed in the European 
theater were approved by the Army for 
the month of April. The movement is ex- 
pected to begin about April 15. 

The Navy announced that WAVES now 
may request separation to join husbands in 
military service abroad, regardless of points 
or other discharge requirements. 


Easter greetings. The War Depart- 
ment advised persons who plan on sending 
Easter greetings to soldiers overseas to 
mail their cards immediately, to assure 
arrival by April 21. All greetings must be 
sent as post cards or in sealed envelopes. 


Sugar. Stamp No. 9 in War Ration Book 
Four was validated for the purchase of five 
pounds of sugar to be used only in home 
canning. The stamp is good through Oc- 
tober 31. Meanwhile, sugar stamp No. 39 
continues good through April 30 for five 
pounds of sugar for ordinary home use. 


The March of the News 





Surplus property sales. Disposal of 
surplus property reached a record high in 
February. The original cost of the property 
disposed of was $400,000,000 which was 
nearly 25 per cent higher than in January, 
according to the War Assets Corp. Sales 
brought a total return of $150,000,000. 
Leases amounted to $145,000,000. 


Meat prices. The meat industry was 
promised higher retail prices by OPA to off- 
set increases granted to wholesalers. Prices 
to be paid by consumers will average about 
114 per cent above current prices. Higher 
prices, effective in April, reflect increases 
in wages of packing-house workers. 


Iron and steel scrap. A nation-wide 
campaign to salvage iron and steel scrap 
was called for by the Civilian Production 
Administration to overcome an acute short- 
age. Householders, farmers and small man- 
ufacturers were asked to provide 2,000,000 
tons of scrap metal in the next six months. 
Import of iron and steel from battlefields 
has been far below expectations. 


Mail to Germans. Resumption of re- 
stricted postal service between German 
nationals and the rest of the world is 
planned. The plans follow consultations 
between the U.S. Government and _ the 
Allied Control Council in Berlin. The ten- 
tative date is April 1. 


Rubber. Continued operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic-rubber plants is 
recommended for the present in the first 
report of the Inter-Agency Policy Com- 
mittee on Rubber, headed by William L. 
Batt. As a long-term project, the report 
urges that the plants be sold to private op- 
erators and that at least a third of the 
country’s total rubber requirements be 
produced synthetically. 

International pooling of natural rubber, 
and the building of a Government stock 
pile are recommended for the short-term 
period. Government powers to allocate do- 
mestic supplies of natural rubber, and to 
control specifications for rubber products 
also are recommended for extension. 
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TRUCK-ENGINEERED 


“Fords for Low Upkeep 
and Quick Service” 


There are mighty few businesses 
in which on-time delivery service 
is so all-important as in the han- 
dling of flowers. A wedding, a 
funeral, a party, calls for flowers 
on the spot and at the promised 
minute. And that fact, we believe, 
is one of the big reasons that Ford 
isso outstandingly popular among 
the nation’s florists. 


Ford Trucks have a world-wide 
reputation for reliability . . . and 
the new models now available will 
add still greater fame to that 
reputation, because they’re better 
than ever! 


Ford economy, too, is a big point. 


Robert Lutz, of Lutz Floral Co., 
Cincinnati, accompanies the above 
picture of one of their Fords with 
the statement: 


‘“‘We have been using Ford Trucks 
for twenty-five years. Their low 
upkeep cost and quick service, due 


‘ to the Ford dealers’ parts exchange 


system, make them economical to 
run and keep them on the job.” 


See your Ford Dealer now, for 
all the facts on the new Fords. 
Get your order in for earliest 
possible delivery. 





e TRUCK-BUILT «+ BY TRUCK MEN 











ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 
Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bearings, 
more enduring than ever in severe service « 
NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 4-ring 
pistons for oil economy « BIGGER, more 
efficient oil pump and IMPROVED rear bear- 
ing oil seal ¢ NEW longer-lived valve springs 
e NEW improvements in cooling »« NEW 
efficiency in ignition * in carburetion « in 
lubrication ¢ in ease and economy of serv- 
icing operations « And available in all truck 
chassis except C.O.E. units—the rugged, 
thrifty 90 HP FORD SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, 
with many important advancements. 


FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy acces- 
sibility for low-cost maintenance ¢ Universal 
service facilities * Tough, forged front 
axles ¢ Extra-sturdy rear axles with pinion 
straddle-mounted on 3 large roller bearings, 
¥Y-floating type in light duty units, full- 
floating in all others « 3 axle ratios available 
(2 in 1-ton unit) ¢ 2-speed axle available in 
heavy duty units at extra cost « Powerful 
hydraulic brakes, large drums, cast braking 
surfaces ¢ Rugged 4-speed transmission with 
NEW internal reverse lock optional at extra 
cost on light duty units, standard on all others. 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e¢ ON MORE JOBS « FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 








4 National Show for your Product 


FOR $37,200 A YEAR 


... a rare opportunit 
lor advertisers... 
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ITH a show of your own you collect your 
“Every pretty girl ex- own following, and to that audience you 
pects to be whistled at far out-advertise your competition. Usually, 
these days, but not by A : a tee 
a slatne in the park.” that dominating kind of advertising costs half 
a million — or more. 

This is the kind of extra advertising value 
available in Redbook with its 1,650,000 fami- 
lies. But for only $37,200 a year. 

For Redbook is more than 1,650.000 mis- 
cellaneous or casual circulation. The superb 
fiction in Redbook attracts a distinct audience 
who follow Redbook as keenly and loyally as 
any 1,650,000 follow a soap opera or sym- 
phony. They pay 4 million dollars annually for 
Redbook entertainment — spend hours with 
each issue — turn to it many times. 

In Redbook you reach the young married 
women — the home-makers under 35 — who 
represent the most powerful mass-buying 
group in America! 

In a word, these 1,650,000 families (5% of 
America!) are brought together for you in 
Redbook — available for frequent, year-long 
coverage — dominating advertising that costs 
only $37,200 a year for a full page in each 
issue. 

Truly, a rare opportunity to win a command- 
ing position for your product with this im- 
portant audience! 

tf 5 v 
more advertising space becoming 
aval able, it's high time to consider Redbook’s 
National Show. 
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Unless trends now appearing are reversed..... 

War within 5 years is possible, but still is highly improbable. 

War is to be a definite possibility within 10 or 15 years. 

War is becoming probable within 15 or 20 years. 

Drift toward war is strong and clear. Nobody, however, wants war now. No 
major nation is either in the mood or the condition to fight at this time. 








If eventual war is to be avoided, then these things must happen: 

Russia must give up isolationism, open her borders and come into the world. 

U.S. must use her power and resources to put the world back on its feet. 

Otherwise, suspicions will grow and rivalries will build up. Russia will 
promote Communism in a disorganized world; will expand her influence and control 
over a constantly widening area. U.S. and Britain then will become increasingly 
alarmed; will strive for ways to counter Russian expansion. 

That is the road to war, already opening up. 





Basically, what is happening out in the world is this..... 

British Empire is cracking at the seams. Britain, at the center, is weak; 
is no longer able to keep much of the world stable and in working order. 

U.S. has hesitated to bolster the British; has encouraged Russia to think 
that Britain could be isolated while her outlying positions were undermined. 

Russia, on her part, is moving in without any bashfulness to pick up the 
pieces; is eiecvuraged in her course by readiness with which U.S. and Britain 
agreed to slice up Germany and Poland, accepted Russian annexation of Baltic 
states, went along with Russian domination all through Eastern Europe. 

Expansion of Russia, accepted earlier, is difficult now to check. 








Odds now are that the present crisis will blow over without open break. 

That's far from sure, but it seems reasonable to expect. The reason: 

In Eastern Europe, Russia has been given almost all she asked for. 

In Northern Europe, Russia has most of what she wants except from Norway. 

In the Middle East, with Northern Iran occupied, Turkey may be handled more 
readily by nerve warfare and other pressure than by open attack. 

In Western Europe, Communist parties are thriving. 

In the Far East, industries of Manchuria and Korea have been stripped of 
most machinery, supplies have been extracted, basic long-term concessions have 
been accorded to Russia by U.S. and Britain, giving economic control in Manchuria. 

There is not much more to be gained immediately by forcing an open break 
now, by taking a chance on some move that really would involve shooting. 

















However, if Russia does insist on pushing ahead with her expansion..... 

United Nations Organization then will break up and be reorganized. 

Russia will be outside the world organization, going her own way. 

U.S. will be forced in self-defense to use its dollars and goods to try to 
win friends and influence people; will need to underwrite world recovery. 

Britain may try to get a place on the side lines. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


U.S. with its capitalism and Russia with its Communism, in that case, will 
go their ways in the world, probably heading for an eventual collision. 

It is doubtful that Russia would want to choose that course. It seems more 
probable that she might prefer to move more Slowly and to angle for a large loan 
of her own from U.S. Nobody can know, but Russia would gain more that way. 





Demobilization of U.S. Army-Navy is not to slow because of world troubles. 

Men demobilized are not being called back and there is no intent to call 
them back unless a war should break, which is highly unlikely in period ahead. 

Draft, however, is more than ever likely to be extended beyond May 15; is 
almost surely to reach youths of 18 deferred until end of the high-school year. 

Universal service remains improbable of Congress acceptance. 

Men in service, or to be drafted, are to be assured that they will get a 
release after two years, or less, of service. 

War-end declaration is to be delayed until things clear up a bit. 

Army-Navy spending will be trimmed less drastically than Congress intended. 

Big dollar loans are an increasing prospect for nations abroad. 

















In recent months, this strange situation has flowed from U.S. policies..... 

At home, a temporary business setback has been generated. 

Abroad, the country has drifted back near to the brink of war. 

This situation developed in the face of Strong pressures for recovery at 
home and in the face of an apparent yearning for U.S. leadership abroad. 


Outlook at home should begin to look up again after recent troubles. 

Strike trend, except for coal to come, is downward; is likely to remain on 
the downside in big industries until late 1946 or spring, 1947. 

Wage increases, Government promoted, now are going into effect. 

Price rises come next and will be widely scattered in the period ahead. A 
general adjustment of prices is likely to follow Congress action on extension of 
price control. Price-control powers are going to be limited somewhat. 

Industry's output of goods that people want most will start to pick up from 
here on out; will reach a high level in the second half of the year. 











New cars, however, will be very scarce until late 1946. Output may be no 
more than 3,500,000 or 4,000,000 for the year, if it reaches that much. 

New houses, outside the under-$10,000 class, will be few and far between. 

Veteran housing is to be far less extensive than the ballyhoo suggests. 

Older houses, in the better-quality class, will go on rising in value so 
long as the rules make them artificially scarce. 

Ceiling prices on old houses still seem improbable. 














Food should continue relatively abundant during 1946. 

Weather outlook is starting out favorable for crops in most regions. 
Rationing of food, other than sugar, seems unlikely, barring crop failures. 
Meat will be relatively abundant in months aheac. 

Butter and dairy products will continue to be tight throughout 1946. 

Bread will be adequate; potatoes abundant. 








U.S. is moving into a rather long period of prosperity, if given a chance 
by Government and if spared a world situation that continually threatens war. 

Incomes are going to be high. Taxes will be declining. Federal budget 
will be in balance, with Government debt declining. Private borrowing will be 
rising to finance record expansion in industry and in housing. 

Barring war, or constant threats of war, this country is starting now or 
soon will start on a broad rise toward living standards higher than ever before. 








See also pages 13, 15, 19, 55. 
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Look again—you are in this picture 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You can’t actually see yourself but 
you're very much in this picture... 
for here is a scene in the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory where scien- 
tists work toward one goal —to de- 
velop new, better products for you. 

Do you profit from this research? 
Consider the tires on your car. Good- 
year Research has had a lot to do 
with the fact that your tires today 
cost less than half as much as they 
did some 35 years ago — and yet give 
10 times as much service. 

Goodyear Research does not end 
with tires. It works in many other 





important fields—metals, textiles, 
chemicals, plastics—to develop prod- 
ucts that meet your new needs, to 
bring greater comfort and conve- 
nience to your every-day living. 
Pliofilm—to package and protect 
your food. Airfoam—to give you 
unequaled cushioning comfort. 
Longer wearing soles and heels for 
your shoes, new coverings for your 
walls and floors, a wide variety of 
molded rubber goods and a whole 
host of other products—all the way 
from hose for your garden to giant, 
miles-long conveyor belts! 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
largest builder of tires, Goodyear is also 
an experienced worker in many other 
fields—aircraft, fabrics, chemicals, plas- 
tics, electronics ... constantly develop- 


ing new skills to serve you better. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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INSUROK 
Jhetrrestad Dial 


Too hot? Too cold? Nudge the little 
dial a notch or two... and “‘tune-in” 
any temperature that suits you. Penn 
Electric makes the thermostat— 
INSUROK is used {or the contro! dial. 

Because INSUROK has high insulat- 
ing qualities, is light-werht and has a 
permanent, built-in finish ... Penn uses 
it also for thermostat base plates and 
contact carriers on oil purner stack 
switches. 

What's your problem? If it i:avolves 
the use of plastics, let Richardson mold 
or laminate a grade and type of 
INSUROXK< to meet your specific needs. 
Write Richardson Plasticians today 
for full information. 


Illustrations, courtesy 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

Sales Offices . 

CLEVELAND 15 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT ¢d 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT continue to build up in- 
ventories in your plant if your production 
is tied up by strikes or other work stop- 
page. Inventory controls are further tight- 
ened by the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. The new limitations apply to per- 
sons whose own plants, or whose suppliers’ 
plants, are affected by work stoppages. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain a loan to 
remodel your property to provide homes 
for veterans. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is sponsoring a program to pro- 
vide more living quarters for veterans of 
World War II. Under the program, prop- 
erty owners can obtain FHA-insured loans 
up to $5,000, for terms up to seven years. 


YOU CANNOT expect to deduct, as or- 
dinary business expenses or business losses, 
the amounts paid by your corporation in 
settling suits pending against a partner- 
ship that it succeeds. In one such income 
tax case, a circuit court of appeals holds 
that these payments by the corporation 
were part of the cost of acquiring the part- 
nership business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a cost-plus markup basis 
after April 15, in pricing men’s and boys’ 
tailored clothing that you manufacture. 
If you wish to begin using this new pricing 
formula before April 15, rather than con- 
tinuing to follow the current freeze regu- 
lation, you must make special application 
to the Office of Price Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get a delay in a 
collective-bargaining election in your plant 
if you are planning a large increase in your 
working force. A postponement is called 
for by the National Labor Relations Board 
in one case where the number of persons 
employed by a company is less than 50 per 
cent of the force that is contemplated. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make bids on 31 


ships that are being sold for scrapping 
and salvage purposes by the United States 


over-age 


Maritime Commission. The vessels in- 
clude cargo and passenger ships and 


tankers. Sealed bids will be opened April 
3. In addition, the Commission is offer- 
ing for salé a number of surplus motor 
launches. 


and administrative decisions. 


YOU CAN take an income tax dedyp 
tion for attorney fees paid in connectigg 
with defense of a suit brought by th 
Office of Price Administration for viol. 
tion of ceiling-price regulations. The |p. 
ternal Revenue Bureau rules that such 
fees are deductible. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT always be required tg 
give an employe full back pay for time 
missed after a discharge that NLRB mul 
is discriminatory. In determining the 
amount of back pay due one discharged 
worker, NLRB says he need not be re. 
imbursed for the period that he was ad 
mittedly unable to work. 


* * * 


YOU CAN much  textih 
goods for making low-cost clothing i 
the second quarter of this year as was s# 
aside for this purpose in the present quar 
ter. CPA announces that the second-quar 
ter allocation of textile fabrics for this pro 
gram will be at least as large as the current 
set-aside. 


expect as 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship carbon black ia 
boxcars for export unless it already 3 
packaged for export. This restriction is or 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission to avoid delays in the return d 
boxcars while the carbon black is packed 
at ports for shipment abroad. 

YOU CAN now send gift packages to 
persons in foreign ecountries other than 
Germany and Japan, without getting spe 
cial authorization from the Office of I 
ternational Trade. Restrictions are placed, 
however, on the contents, size and value d 
the parcels. 

*¥ * * 

YOU CAN sometimes get higher ceiling 
prices for paints that you manufacture. 
Application for price adjustments can be 
made to OPA by manufacturers whose 
paints are sold through distributors to such 
users as householders, farmers and paint- 
ing contractors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain corundum with 
out a CPA allocation order. Because of the 
increased supply, this allocation program 
is discontinued. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings d 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considé 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep Stat 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materid 
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Even if it’s raining cats and dogs outside, it’s a beau- 
tiful day to you when you awaken in the Hotel Pennsv1I- 
vania after a really relaxing sleep. There’s nothing 


quite as restful as a 537-coil, built-in-springs bed! 























2 You're in your private bath. There’s an abundance of 

* snowy white towels and plenty of lathery soap. And 

the whole place is immaculate—even your drinking 
glass is sterilized and wrapped for your protection. 























3 You stroll in for breakfast, expecting the finest menu 

* in town. And that’s exactly what you find... the 

most appetizing menu in town. And served in the 
hospitable Hotel Pennsylvania tradition. 








4, You're off to a busy day—and you'll find that the 


heart of the business district is only a short distance 
away. If it has stopped raining by this time, vou 
might even walk. The Hotel Pennsylvania is strate- 
gically located near the business, shopping, and 
theatrical districts. 





























Jonyohtols 


5. Comes nightfall you’re back in the Hotel Pennsyl- 

* vania, enjoying some of the finest entertainment in 

town. From morning to night there’s nothing quite 
like a stay at the Pennsylvania! 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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OUR NEW 34.000-mile Interstate 
Highway System 


structed—is the largest and most 


about to be con- 





costly transportation project ever 


undertaken by man... more than 
twenty-five times the cost of the 


Panama Canal. 


It will become the main struc- 
ture of the highways of continental 
United States 


pattern for the next 100 years! 


the highway 


The construction of this net- 
work of highways involves from 
10 to 15 billion dollars of public 


money. 


CHANGES NEEDED 


However, the studies for this 


highway system — excellent when 
made — were completed before the 
end of World War II, a war that 


brought forth amazing new devel- 


opments in motor transport which 
obsolete many phases of the orig- 


inal study. 


BRIDGES INADEQUATE 
For example, the report contem- 
plates bridges designed for 72,000 
But — the 


modern 8-inch, reinforced concrete 


lbs. maximum loading. 


pavement which will be used can 
support Truck-Trailer 
tions with multiple 
wheels having a gross weight of 
152,000 Ibs. 


combina- 


axles and 


In other words, the bridges 
for the new highways are planned 
to carry a weight of only half 


the capacity of the pavement! 


Also, the report 
specifies maximum vehicle length, 


height and axle load. The 


preliminary 


width, 
specifications are conservative even 


for the decade prior to World War 
II. They limit vehicles to present 
specifications and make no pro- 
vision for future developments. 
There is real need, for example, to 
increase the width of vehicles to 
102 inches in order to provide for 
brakes and a 


better and _ safer 


more stable spring suspension. 


LET’S DO IT RIGHT 


Before contracts are let and 
construction started, would it not 
be wise to pause and review the 
highway specifications? Let us see 
particularly that bridge structures 
are of carrying capacity equal to 
that of the highway. 


In the public interest it is 
imperative that no _ restrictions 
be imposed which will hamper 
motor transport development for 


the next three generations! 
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U.S. COMMUNISTS’ NEW LINE: 
OPEN DRIVE FOR MORE POWER 


Moves to Develop a Third Party and to Gain Influence in Unions 


Prospect of only minor 
gains while nation is 
relatively prosperous 


Communists within the United States 
are making another shift in tactics. This 
shift is toward a more active bid for power 
in labor unions and in politics and away 
from reliance solely upon tactics of boring 
secretly from within. 

The new turn in the Communist line 
has been set by the Communist leader, 
William Z. Foster. He is taking his stand 
for a more militant course of Communist 
action. This stand within the United 
States coincides with a more open and 
militant attitude in other countries inside 
the Western Hemisphere and in European 
countries. 

The Communists already are laying the 
foundations for a third political party in 
the 1948 presidential campaign. They are 
out to stir up industrial strife and to 
strengthen their position in the unions. 
The party will inject itself, more openly 
than before, into every economic and so- 
cial issue before the country. As a result, 
a period of trouble may lie ahead for the 
CIO Political Action Committee and for 
various CIO and AFL unions. 

Mr. Foster, successor to Earl Browder as 
head of the party, favors building up the 
party’s strength through the trade unions 
rather than through “intellectual lead- 
ers.” The now-discredited Mr. Browder, in 
the eyes of the Foster followers, pla¢ed too 
much emphasis upon “Browder talk,” not 
enough on militant action. Mr. Foster is 
out to change all that. 

Meaning of the new Communist tac- 
tics, as outlined by the party leaders, is 
this: 

In the unions. In its campaign to recruit 
new members, the party is out to build up 
active shop organizations in the principal 
industries. These industries include steel, 
automobiles, meat packing, shipbuilding, 
utilities, communications, transportation 
and many others. The idea is to concen- 
trate the party’s strength, to assume lead- 
ership of unions, to take an active part in 
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strikes. Where party leaders formerly 
thought in terms of recruiting ten or 
twenty members in a shop or area, they 
now are instructed to think in terms of 
hundreds. 

In this drive for members in the union 
ranks, party workers now are told that 
they cannot expect to be successful if they 
conceal from other workers the fact that 
they are Communists. They are instructed 
to come out in the open, be more bold 
than in the past in their efforts to raise 
the political consciousness of the workers 
in key shops and local unions. The cloak 
of anonymity so long worn is to be dis- 
carded. 

If the party leaders win the strength 
they hope for in the unions, employers will 
find the unions where Communists are in 
power making extreme demands during 
collective bargaining in an effort to widen 
the breach between management and 
labor. This will be a sharp reversal of the 
Communists’ Wartime attitude, when, with 
Russia’s interest at heart, they opposed 
strikes and spoke out loudly in favor of 
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COMMUNIST LEADER FOSTER 
.-. the injection will be public 


industrial harmony to increase production 
of war supplies. 

In politics. By 1948, the Communists 
hope to have a third-party ticket of their 
own in the field. But for the 1946 con- 
gressional elections, they will be content 
with indorsing some pro-labor candidates, 
in combination with the CIO Political 
Action Committee and other independent 
groups. They are out to help defeat all 
Democratic candidates who indorse what 
they call the “imperialist” foreign policies 
of President Truman. At the same time, 
they will work for the defeat of Republic- 
an candidates whom they consider reac- 
tionary. 

By early 1947, it is planned to start 
work in earnest on formation of a third 
party. Efforts will be made to win a place 
on the ballot for the party in States where 
Communist tickets now are barred. Party 
members are expected to become more 
active, more disciplined, and take more 
pride in the “world-wide Communist move- 
ment.” Those who set the line complain 
that the party in this country falls far 
short of being as effective as the Com- 
munist parties in other countries. 

The practical effect of the change 
in tactics is to be this: 

More strike violence can be expected 
in unions where Communists are most 
active. Evidence of this trend already 
is visible. In one case, a union leader 
not directly concerned with a strike, 


but a member of the same _ interna- 
tional union, led his group to the 


picket lines for a mass picketing dem- 
onstration in defiance of a court injunc- 
tion. Pitched battles between pickets 
and police followed, although there had 
been no previous violence. Violence is a 
stock in trade of the “mass struggle.” It 
is Communist doctrine that workers 
must be aroused to violent action to 
win victories. 

The CIO is faced with division. 
Communists already exert a powerful 
influence in some CIO unions, although 
they represent a small part of the CIO 
membership. Under the new policy of 
working in the open, instead of under 
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THE ANTIS 
... could the “party of struggle’ recruit against prosperity? 


cover, they can cause no end of trouble 
for CIO President Philip Murray In 
the past. Mr. Murray has tolerated 
some of the left-wing elements because 
he has been able on the whole to control 
them. In some cases, he has removed Com- 
munists from CIO posts, in other cases 
he has retained them. His Communist 
troubles were few during the war, because 
the party was under instruction to support 
the Murray policies on everything. Under 
the more militant Mr. Foster, however, 
new problems are arising. 

Signs of unrest already are visible in 
some of the left-wing CIO unions. The 
National Maritime Union is split into 
two camps, with the Communists appar- 
ently supporting one group against an- 
other. The West Coast Longshoremen’s 
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Union, headed by Harry Bridges. is ignor- 
ing a CIO decision awarding jurisdiction 
over some warehouse workers employed 
by Montgomery Ward & Co. to the CIO 
Retail and Wholesale Clerks. The United 
Farm Equipment and Metal Workers Un- 
ion, considered a left-wing group, Is in- 
volved in a jurisdictional row with the 
United Auto Workers. CIO maritime un- 
ions have formed an association of their 
own, within the CIO but including an in- 
dependent union. This move, headed by 
Mr. Bridges, is being watched as a pos- 
sible preliminary to withdrawal from the 
C10. 

Any mass withdrawal of left-wing un- 
ions from the CIO would weaken the or- 
ganization and help the AFL in its attempt 
to reduce the prestige of the CIO. 


The Political Action Committee, by 
losing Communists as active workers, may 
not have as much influence in elections as 
in the past. Left-wing unions that have 
been strong supporters of PAC can be ex- 
pected to withdraw that support unless 
PAC repudiates the Administration’s poli- 
cies toward Russia. PAC has given no in- 
dication that it will repudiate the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies, and it now is ex- 
pected to support prolabor candidates, Re- 
publican and Democratic, who are in sym- 
pathy with the present foreign policy. 
Communist groups, on the other hand, will 
judge the candidates largely on the for- 
eign-policy issue. 

AFL policies are to be the target of 
an attempt to discredit AFL leaders’ 
claims that they have won important wage 
gains with a minimum of strikes. The 
Communists are not hopeful of winning 
many recruits among the AFL members, 
where resistance to Communism always 
has been strong, but the new _ policy 
presumably calls for greater organizing 
activity among these unions than in the 
past. 

John L. Lewis’s return to the AFL is the 
signal for a Communist drive to discredit 
him. The line now is to support the wage 
demands of the miners’ union, which Mir. 
Lewis heads, in the hope that by so doing 
they can gain the support of the miners 
against what the Communist leadership 
considers the plans of Mr. Lewis to use his 
position in the AFL for war against the 
CIO unions. The miners will be told that 
the Lewis policies are harmful both to the 
labor movement and to the mine workers. 
A recent meeting of the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party was in- 
formed that the Communists had “a 
greater duty than ever before to concen- 
trate upon reestablishing their work among 
the miners.” 

The Communist Party, as it emerges 
from underground, exerts little influence 
upon labor as a whole. Communist leaders 
complain, for example, that out of ap- 
proximately 120,000 workers in some of 
the main plants of General Motors Corp.. 
only 122 are party members. Some CIO 
and AFL unions bar Communists from 
membership and others forbid them to 
hold office. The party’s influence is con- 
fined to a few unions, where it has suc- 
ceeded in placing members or sympathizers 
in policy-making positions. In those posi- 
tions, they frequently are able to cause 
trouble. 

Russia’s rise to power has made the 
Communists in this country bolder. Once 
again they are out to weld themselves into 
a “party of struggle.” However, with this 
country apparently heading into several 
years of prosperity and committed to a 
firm policy toward Russia, Communist 
chances of gaining many new recruits ap- 
pear far from bright. 
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TREND TO A BALANCED BUDGET: 
HIGH LEVEL OF TAX RECEIPTS 


Outlook for less U.S. Spending Than Officials Estimated in January 


Likelihood of pressure to cut 
levies on 1947 incomes of 
individuals and corporations 


U.S. Government finances are in far 
better shape than anyone expected them 
to be at this time. The outlook, in fact, 
points definitely to a balanced budget in 
the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
and to a deficit for the current fiscal year 
that will be $5,760,000,000 smaller than 
officially estimated only last January. 

What is taking place is this: 

Income of the Government is running 
ahead of expectations. Indications are that 
revenue for the year ending June 30 will 
be around $4,000,000,000 higher than was 
estimated in January. 

Spending is falling below estimates. 
The outlook is that Government opera- 
tions will cost $1,700,000,000 less than 
the President thought they would cost. 

Deficits are declining almost to the 
vanishing point. The Treasury collected 
more money than it spent in February 
and will do even better this month, after 
March 15 taxes are in. Receipts and ex- 
penditures will approach balance for April, 
May and June, if present trends persist. 

This trend presents a number of im- 
portant choices to Congress, the Admin- 
istration and the people. Taxes can be re- 
duced, or more debt can be retired. Federal 
economies can be effected, or spending pro- 
grams can increase. The Treasury now is in 
a position to adopt financing policies that 
will reduce the money supply without wor- 
rying too much about interest costs. 

Actually, the country appears to be on 
the threshold of a period that resembles 
the 1920s. In that period, debt and tax 
rates both declined under the stimulation 
of high business activity and a drop in 
Government spending. The chance again is 
present to give private business the respon- 
sibility for maintaining output and high 
income payments. Deficit spending by 
Government can be withdrawn as a sup- 
porting factor for the first time in 16 years. 
This prospect, however, depends upon 
reducing outlays for national defense from 
the present rate of more than $18,000,000,- 
000 a year to $8,000,000,000 annually two 
years from now. A sudden reversal of this 
policy because of unsettled world condi- 
tions could throw budget prospects off in 

the opposite direction. 
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The basis for the present outlook lies 
in unexpectedly high receipts from indi- 
vidual income taxes. Business activity did 
not fall as far from war peaks as budget 
experts expected. More people held on to 
jobs. Wage rates went up instead of down. 
The result was that income subject to 
taxes fell off only 4.9 per cent between 
July, 1945, and January, 1946, although 
total income payments fell 13.9 per cent, 
chiefly because of military discharges. Mil- 
itary pay, however, is largely untaxed. 

This budget picture thus may ensue: 

Net revenues promise to reach $42,- 
677,000,000 instead of the estimated $38,- 
609,000,000 for the present fiscal year that 
ends June 30. Most of this increase is due 
to higher-than-expected receipts from the 
excess-profits tax and income taxes. 

Budget spending is likely to be $65,- 
702,000,000 instead of the $67,394,000,000 
originally estimated. Official estimates now 
appear high for war costs, tax refunds, 
public works and proposed legislation, none 


of which is yet adopted. Moreover, not all 
the $2,512,000,000 budgeted for interna- 
tional finance is likely to be drawn by next 
June 30. 

The deficit thus promises to fall to 
$23,025,000,000 from the budget estimate 
of $28,785,000,000. That will leave more 
leeway to retire debt. 

Debt reduction of $9,700,000,000 by 
June 30 is possible, instead of the estimat- 
ed $4,000,000,000, if the Treasury’s cash 
balance is reduced to $11,914,000,000 as 
slated. That would bring the public debt 
down to $269,500,000,000 from the peak of 
$279,200,000,000 reached in February. 

A balanced budget, with possible 
substantial debt retirements, is in prospect 
for the 1947 fiscal year, beginning next 
July 1, if Congress does not lower taxes 
greatly. If present taxes are retained, the 
1947 budget would be as follows: 

Receipts would be $35,213,000,000 in- 
stead of $31,513,000,000. The rise would 
come largely from a higher level of busi- 
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ness activity and employment than was 
originally anticipated. The reason why pres- 
ent taxes won't bring in as much as in the 
current fiscal vear is that excess-profits tax 
collections will end by Jan. 1, 1947. 

Spending is likely to be $33,125,000,- 
000 instead of the $35,125.000,000 now in 
the budget. The official budget probably 
is $1,000,000,000 high in estimating an out- 
lay of $16.000,000.000 for war and defense 
costs, and off by another $1,000,000,000 in 
figuring $19,125,000,000 for nonwar activ- 
ities. The budget for the coming’ fiscal 
year contains $1,500,000,000 for programs 
that are not yet approved. 

A budget surplus of $2,088,000,000 
would result, instead of the estimated defi- 
cit of $3.612,000.000. That would provide 
the $1,000,000,000 needed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and other federal 
agencies for price supports and loans, and 


This improvement in the Govern- 
ment’s financial outlook is certain to give 
rise to a number of policy proposals in- 
side the Administration and in Congress. 

Tax-reducing programs are a_ near 
certainty. Leaders in Congress have been 
opposing any tax legislation for this year, 
but the prospect of higher revenues and 
lower expenditures changes the picture. 
Action by Congress to lower excises this 
year is a distinct probability. 

Lower income and corporation taxes for 
1947 also are likely. A revenue act offering 
these reductions, to take effect next year, 
may be adopted before the elections in 
November. Arguments over tax policy now 
promise to center around how much re- 
duction should be granted, not whether 
taxes should be reduced or not. 

The public debt will become less of a 


headache to business and to Government 
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—Kuhn in Indianapolis News 


WE HOPE! 


allow $1,000,000,000 for debt retirement. 

More money to retire debt also could 
come from the Treasury’s working balance. 
If that balance is reduced to $3,200.000.- 
000 by June 30, 1947, as the budget antic- 
ipates, $8,700,000,000 will be available for 
this purpose, bringing total debt reduction 
to $9,700,000.000. 

The public debt then could drop to 
$259,800,000,000 at the end of the next 
fiscal year on June 30, 1947—a reduction 
of more than $19,000,000,000 from the war- 
time peak. In 18 months, the Government 
could retire twice as much debt as was re- 
tired in 11] years after the first World War. 
This reduction is made possible primarily 
because the Treasury borrowed more 
money than was needed during the Vic- 
tory Loan drive last December. That sent 
the cash balance above $26,000,000,000, 
which now can be used to retire the debt. 
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important, and enable the Treasury to af- 
ford to pay a slightly higher rate on the 
outstanding debt than the present average 
of 1.9 per cent. 

A shift to bonds also would act to reduce 
the amount of debt held by banks, which, 
in turn, would reduce the money supply by 
reducing volume of bank deposits. This 
policy already is advocated by the Federal 
Reserve and by some private bankers. 

The Treasury is redeeming $2,795.000.,- 
000 worth of obligations this month, four 
fifths of which is held by the banking sys- 
tem. Between now and June, $13,000,000,- 
000 worth of Treasury obligations mature, 
most of which also are held by banks. The 


financial position of the Government 


would allow a substantial portion of these 
issues to be retired instead of refunded, 
which again would have the effect of re- 
ducing the money supply. 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TAXPAYER 
... the prospect of higher revenues and lower expenditures changes the picture 


in a period that promises to be marked by 
prosperity, high employment and a high 
level of national income. The Administra- 
tion can be counted upon to urge a sub- 
stantial debt-retirement program while the 
opportunity is offered, and to urge caution 
in reducing taxes. Some groups in Con- 
gress, on the other hand, can be expected 
to urge tax cuts at the expense of a slower 
retirement of debt. 

Inflation threats as a result of Treasury 
deficits that pump new money into the 
business system now appear to be at an 
end. Some debt retirement is certain in the 
months ahead, and this will reduce the in- 
flation pressure. 

The Treasury also is likely to be pressed 
harder to shift its financing policy from 
short-term obligations into long-term 
bonds. The prospects of a declining debt 
will make the average interest rate less 


Spending programs also promise to be 
affected by the changed budget outlook. 
Advocates of expanded Social Security 
benefits, of slum clearance, federal aid to 
education, and resource development, can 


- be expected to increase their pressure for 


these projects on the ground that the 
country is well able to afford them. 

Supporters of Government economy like- 
wise will be encouraged by the budget out- 
look. They will take the approach that 
Government spending no longer is neces- 
sary to provide jobs or to support any 
persons but the most destitute. This group 
also will oppose public-works spending 
both on the plea for economy and to avoid 
material and skilled-labor shortages. 

The outlook is that the budget will bal- 
ance in the next fiscal year at a consider- 
ably lower level of expenditures than now 
is officially estimated. 
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Cotton will grow in (0 0 Gon this Plantation 


... because of Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow 








NEWEST TRIUMPH OF PLANT CHEMISTRY is a way to inject color into the roots of cotton : 
plants. As the cotton matures, the fibres are already “dyed” the desired shade. Any 
color wanted may be used, and the result is fade-proof, run-proof, true-color cotton 8 
ready for weaving. Note too, on this cotton field of Tomorrow, the mechanical picker 


—for many years a dream —today a reality. 





NOTHER triumph is Seagram’s \V.O. Canadian, the imported 
whisky planned six years and more ago by men who blended Sb ok - 

and set aside the choicest of Canada’s fine whiskies. Very light. - % Sennram’s 
< oa =e PRET TRUE F 

very clean. very much the whisky of choice Tonight or Tomorrow. ; vO 

Remember: Seagram’s V.O. has a taste distinctly its own...You i CANADDaw wash? 

won't find its like in any other bottle. It's Canadian whisky at its Saas 

glorious best! 








Phis Whicky Is 6 Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y, 
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Seagvaws V.O. canapiAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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sHis 1S A MAN fp) 


This machine is five stories high. 

Why in the world, you might ask, 
should anyone have a testing ma- 
chine five stories high? Well, that’s 
quite a story. 

+4 

When you go to build something big 
to support a lot of weight .. . like a 
bridge . . . you must make it safe. 
It dare not fall down because you 
didn’t make it strong enough. 
strong enough?” 


oe 


How strong ts 
Engineers have ways of figuring 
that out. But evenso, they frequently 
like to make tests to be absolutely 
sure they are right. 

So this five-story machine was in- 
stalled in the Aluminum Research 
Laboratories of Aluminum Company 


THIS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


ESTING MACHINE p 





of America at New Kensington, Pa. 
It can exert a force of 3,000,000 
pounds . . . can bend huge girders 
to destruction. 

Alcoa research men keep it busy 
daily. When they’re not trying to 
find out how strong a piece of alumi- 
num is, they are making things from 
aluminum with it. They squeeze 
big chunks of aluminum through 
small dies with it... like toothpaste 
comes from a tube. They use its 
Gargantuan strength . . . like a 
blacksmith uses a hammer. . . to 
make forging experiments. Con- 
stantly finding things out ... new 
things. 

o ieee 


Here’s ane result: The overwater 


IS “IMAGINEERING” 


ee 


span of a new bridge across the 
Grasse River at Massena, New 
York, is being built of Alcoa 
Aluminum. Yes, an aluminum bridge 
with railroad trains running across 
it! Research that was done on 
this five-story machine made it 


possible to design riveted joints 
that have already proved they will 
safely support the rumbling weight 
of a train. 

Finding things out . . . so that 
when a need arises the preliminary 
work will already have been done 
... this is what has been going on 
daily for 27 years in the Aluminum 
Research Laboratories. This is why 
it pays to specify Aleoa when you 


buy aluminum. 
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The National Week 
IS ANOTHER WORLD WAR NEAR? 
GROWTH OF ‘BIG 3’ DISSENSION 


Relation of Rivalry in East to Basic Shifts in Balance of Power 


and tension inside Greece is increasing. 

In Manchuria, at the other end of Asia, 
the situation appears to be growing less 
tense. Russian troops have evacuated Muk- 
den, and the Russian Government has as- 
sured the U.S. that it is not proposing ex- 
clusive Soviet-Chinese control of Man- 
churian industry. Thus, the U.S. insistence 


on an “open door” in China appears to be 
winning, though Russia is making no move 
to bring back former Japanese-owned ma- 
chinery taken out of Manchuria by her 
soldiers as “war booty,” and her troops 
are still in Northern Manchuria. 

That is the essence of the present situa- 
tion. It does not suggest immediate war be- 


Coming showdown between 
U.S., Britain and U.S.S.R. at 
| Security Council meeting 





The tanger of a new war, even before 
the last war is formally ended, is breaking 
on the world. This danger grows from 


moves by Russia in out-of-the-way regions 
of the Middle East and Far East, and from 
a clash of Russian interests with those of 
Britain and the United States. 

The current situation, with the hys- 
teria extracted, is this: 

In Iran, Russia has ignored an agree- 
ment to remove her occupation troops by 
March 2. This fact, rather than movement 
of those troops within Ivan, is the real 
point at issue. U.S. and Britain regard the 
fulfillment of written pledges as the foun- 
dation of any postwar system of interna- 
tional security. Hence, they are pressing 
Russia to get out of Iran as soon as pos- 
sible and are asking her to explain Russian 
troop movements inside of Iran. The war 
scare that followed the U.S. request for in- 
formation, however, was a surprise to offi- 
cials and was considered out of proportion 
to the announcement actually made. 


tween the United States and 








Russia. This country is not 
preparing to fight over Turkey 
or Iran or Iraq. or even Man- 
churia, at this time. 
Balance-of-power 
changes. Basic 
and rivalries among the three 


cleavages 


leading nations of the world 
actually go deeper than the 
current arguments over par- 
ticular trouble spots. They 
are related to changes, or 
threatened changes, in the 
world’s power balance. 





Russia, as the map on pages 
20 and 21 shows, now occupies 
a dominating position on the 
Eurasian land mass. Most of 
the other nations on that land 
mass are small and weak, by 








e 
_ In Irag, adjoining Iran on the west, comparison. Besides, the Rus- 
fears have been aroused by the Russian sian Army, even though partly 
a : —Talburt in Washington News — aa (es * 
moves in Iran, although no actual threats demobilized, still is a powerful 
, ee akg ae THE STAR BOARDER ah el eo 
Je against Iraq have been made. Formerly a military force. Its present 
35 British mandate, Iraq still is in the British strength is believed to be in 
om sphere of influence and is the source of a the neighborhood of 10,000,- 
t big part of Britain’s oil supply. Russian 000, of which 5,000,000 are in 
: seizure of Iraq would be regarded by Brit- Russia and the remainder scat- 
8 ain as an act of war. tered through the countries 
ill In Turkey, Russia is engaged in what near her borders that she oc- 
7 ° A . <é- ” ied ] a> . ] . rar Tl > 
ht U.S. officials describe as a “war of nerves. cupied during the war. The 
Russia has let it be known, informally, Russian shadow falls across 
, that she is interested in bases along the each of these countries, and 
Dardanelles and in a union of the two Russia, during the postwar 
ry Armenian provinces of Turkey—Kars and confusion, is able to strength- 
ne Ardahan—with the Armenian portion of en her position for the future. 
on the U.S.S.R. Reports of Russian troop Britain, on the other hand, 
a movements in Iran aroused fears that Rus- is running into trouble at 
a sia might invade Turkey to seize what she many points in her Empire. 
ay wants, and Turkey sent some of her own By herself, she no longer feels 
ou troops to the Russian and Iranian fron- strong enough to counteract, 








tiers. There is no tangible evidence, how- 
ever, that outright aggression is planned. 

In Greece, the approach of March 31, 
when elections are due to be held, is bring- 
ing the danger of civil strife that might in- 
volve the big powers. Russia is urging de- 
lay in these elections, while Britain is 
opposing delay. Greek officials are divided, 
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POSTWAR MUKDEN 
«++ ‘open door’ without booty? 





fully, Russian pressure, where 
that pressure is exerted 
against her Empire’s life line 
in the Middle East. As a re- 
sult, she looks to this country 
for help. 

The United States, although 
recognized as the world’s most 
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powerful nation when the war ended last 
summer, has been seriously weakened by 
rapid demobilization and labor troubles. 
Hence, at a time when war talk is heard 
in many places, this country is in no posi- 
tion to back up tough words with tough 
actions. 

What is occurring is a shift in the cen- 
ters of world power. Old powers, including 
Germany, Italy, Japan and Britain, are 
out, or on the way down. New powers, 
especially Russia, are on the way up. The 
United States could continue as a major 
power, but has been backing away from 
the idea of a power-politics role. 

As the world power balance changes, 
national interests come into conflict, espe- 
cially in those parts of the world where 
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governments are weak. British and Rus- 
sian interests tend to clash in the Middle 
East. U.S. and Russian interests tend 
to clash in the Far East. The danger seen 
is that, as a result of these basic rivalries, 
the world will be divided into two big 
camps, and that patterns and attitudes 
will be set in this period that will lead to 
general war later on. 

Official views. The exchange | of 
speeches and statements by representa- 
tives of the three powers has a bearing on 
the patterns and attitudes now being set. 
First, Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, speaking for the U.S., called for 
a firm stand against Russia in defense of 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 


Then Winston Churchill, speaking as a 
British private citizen but with President 
Truman sitting beside him on the plat- 
form, criticized Russia’s “expansionist 
tendencies” and called for a “fraternal 
association” of the U.S. and Britain to 
keep Russia in check. Now Russia, through 
editorials in Pravda and Izvestia, and a 
published interview with Generalissimo 
Stalin, has replied. 

In the Russian answers, these contet- 
tions have been made: that Russiar- 
American friendship is older than Anglo 
American friendship; that it is not true 
that Russia respects only force; that Rus- 
sia is not seeking world dumination, but is 
simply trying to secure all her frontiers; 
that, having lost 7,000,000 people in the 
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Next meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, now scheduled to open 
March 25 in New York City, promises to 
begin where the last one left off in London, 


war, she feels she is entitled to friendly 
governments in those countries through 
jwhich she was invaded; that Communists 
“naturally have gained strength in both 








: Eastern and Western Europe because of with U.S.-Britain and Russia making 
: their wartime fight against Nazi regimes; charges and countercharges. The case of 
~~ TF that the English-speaking nations cannot — Iran is certain to come up, if Russia has 
ach expect to rule over the nations not speak- not Teached a full agreement with the 
‘ident ing English, which “make up an enormous Iranian Government by that time. In that 
plat. majority of the world’s population, and event, Russia will be accused of menacing 
‘oniat that if the English-speaking nations make _ the world’s peace and security by keeping 
mi war on “Eastern Europe,” they will lose. her army of occupation in Northern Iran 
ew to The statements and speeches have aired in violation of the agreement with the 
‘ ;, | the mutual suspicions of the three coun- United States and Great Britain. She then 
a tries, but they do not appear to add up to’ may be faced with the choice of letting 
an? = | immediate war. Appeals for conciliation the Council’s procedure for handling dis- 
issim? T tave been made by former Secretary of putes take its course, regardless of the 
iin State Cordell Hull and Senator Connally outcome, or of getting out of the United 
sata (Dem.), of Texas. Also, President Tru- Nations Organization. _ 
Anglo man has expressed confidence that the The case of Manchuria also may be 
; true | “Ument problems will be worked out. brought up, if Russia has not given as- 
t Rus The issues raised remain to be set- surances of getting her armies out. Russia 
‘but tled, however, and they have not been herself is likely to join France in raising 
tials brought nearer to settlement by the ex- the case of Franco’s regime in Spain, which 
in the change of words. she has long contended is a menace to the 
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world’s peace. The U.S. and Britain al- 
ready have served notice, however, that 
they are opposed to any action against 
Spain beyond the joint U. S.-British-French 
note already sent. This note reeommended 
to the people of Spain that they replace 
the Franco regime with an interim govern- 
ment, pending elections. Advocates of 
stronger action have criticized this note on 
the ground that it provided no way by 
which the people of Spain actually could 
get rid of the military dictatorship under 
which they live. Thus, while Russia may 
be on the defensive concerning Iran, she 
may seek to put U.S. and Britain on the 
defensive concerning Spain. 

What happens in the Security Council in 
the next few weeks may determine the 
whole future of UNO. 

The peace treaties affecting Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary present 
other unsolved problems. Deputy foreign 
ministers of the big powers have been at- 
tempting to draft these treaties, but are 
deadlocked on important points. Among 
these are Italian reparations, the future of 
Trieste, what is to be done with the former 
Italian colonies in Africa, and who is to 
have military control of the Dodecanese 
Islands in the Eastern Mediterranean. An- 
other issue, closely related, has to do with 
the U.S. claim that Russia has faiied to 
carry out the Moscow agreement on Bul- 
garia. Unless these various issues are set- 
tled soon, the peace conference scheduled 
to open at Paris on May 1 may have to 
be postponed. 

Economic reconstruction of the 
world, in turn, is delayed by the peace- 
treaty deadlock and the failure to settle 
other issues. Russia has not yet decided 
whether to co-operate with the other na- 
tions in economic measures. The United 
States is hesitating in deciding whether to 
extend loans to Britain, France and Rus 
sia. The future of Germany is uncertain. 

All these delays increase the tendency of 
the world to divide into rival blocs and to 
drift toward eventual war. 

Actual outbreak of war, if it ever 
comes, is not expected for some years 
War within four or five years is con- 
sidered a possibility, but it is not probable 
unless the arguments over peace adjust- 
ments are long drawn out and result in a 
clash of national interests that cannot be 
settled except by force. The time when 
war is believed most likely to recur is 15 
or 20 years from now, when the world has 
recovered from the exhaustion of the last 
war and there has been time for rival 
blocs to be built up, or for a new arma- 
ment race to reach its climax, with one 
nation considering that it has definite su- 
periority in atomic weapons. While an- 
other war is not considered likely now, the 
view is widely held that decisions made 
this year may govern whether such a war 
becomes inevitable later on. 
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AMERICA’S MILITARY DECLINE: 
WHERE WE’D STAND IN A FIGHT 


Inferior Size of Our Armies Overseas After Record Demobilization 


Navy and Air Forces that 
are weakened though still 
the greatest in the world 


This country is breaking all records for 
speed in demobilizing its military power. 
Wartime strength is so far dissipated today 
that if anybody should call for a show- 
down, or if war should break out suddenly 
in a trigger-happy world, the United States 
would be in a precarious position. 

The rush by the United States to become 
weak is credited, in part, with creating 
today’s war scares. American diplomats 
find themselves leading from weakness in 
trying to get acceptanceeby others of the 
U.S. view concerning the way the world 
should be run. Power, they say, talks. Yet 
the power with which to back up American 
ideas fast is fading. 

U.S. Army strength, over all, is down 
80 per cent from last year’s peak. Fewer 
than 3,000,000 men remain, with most of 
that number scrambling to get out, and 
with a steady movement of troops back to 
the United States. Russia, however, re- 
tains an Army of nearly 10,000,000 men to 
back up her diplomats, and is demobiliz- 
ing only the older men until the outline of 
world settlements is clearer. 

Ground and service troops of the 
United States now number only about 
2,000,000 and will be down to 1,100,000 by 
July. The diplomatic dangers in the com- 
paratively small size of this land force 
already are evident overseas. In Austria, 
a few U.S. troops are sharing occupation 
duties with great numbers of Russian vet- 
erans. In Northern Italy, even fewer Amer- 
ican forces are stationed near an army of 
none-too-friendly Yugoslavs many times 
their strength. In Germany, there are 
about 450,000 U.S. troops, organized for 
police work rather than combat and facing 
other occupation armies more than twice 
this size. In Korea, a few thousand Ameri- 
can troops are next door to as many as 
500,000 Russian troops. 

In this country, reserve Ground Forces 
strength is down to only four divisions, all 
undermanned. In all, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower predicts that it will 
take the land army 12 months to regain 
the efficiency that. it had in 1940, when the 
U.S. was starting to prepare for war. 

Air Forces strength, meanwhile, is de- 
clining in value as this country’s military 
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trump card. Size is down to about 500,000 
officers and men, and _ efficiency has 
dropped even lower than the number of 
men and planes indicates. 

Trained flight crews remain, and planes 
still are plentiful. The tactical organiza- 
tion is ready for action. But trained ground 
crews are lacking. Planes now are being 
serviced by their own pilots and flying 
crews, unsuited for the job. Hence, combat 





MILITARY MEETING ON CAPITOL HILL 
Representative May General Spaatz General Eisenhower 
. .. was there a change in congressional sentiment? 


planes are deteriorating rapidly and me- 
chanics are not available to repair them. 

Also, a large portion of effective Air 
Forces strength now is overseas, with 
planes massed in great numbers on vulner- 
able fields and subject to sabotage and 
surprise bombing. Most of the available 
planes are fighters; a good share of the 
bomber strength has been destroyed. 

Not until January will combat efficiency 
be back to near the wartime level, Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, chief of the Army Air Forces, 
predicts. 

Navy strength is going down less rapid- 
ly than land and sea forces. But combat 
efficiency here also is low because of the 


need to use untrained crews on virtually 
all ships. Fleet Admiral Chester Nimit, 
says not one squadron is fit for combat. 
The Navy has released 168,210 officers 
and 1,673,239 enlisted men, leaving 
strength now of 1,710,820 officers and men, 
Laying up of wartime vessels in ready and 
stand-by reserve is well under way. 
The trend is for this weakness in all 
arms of the services to become greater, not 





gs 


—Harris & Ewing 


less. Demobilization is to continue to cut 
down size of the armed forces on schedule. 
Attitude in U.S. still favors bringing the 
boys home, not building up_ strength 
abroad. The draft is slated to die May 15 
unless extended by a special act of Con- 
gress, while other major nations plan to 
continue conscription. U.S. war industry 
now is nearly demobilized. Chances of 
building a future military reserve through 
universal military training now appear dim. 

All these things give other nations the 
impression that the U.S. will grow steadily 
weaker. This impression is heightened by 
plans announced by U.S. armed forces: 
the Army plan, presented by Generals 
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LEAVING FOR WAR, 1942 
. «it would take 12 months to regain our prewar strength 


Eisenhower and Spaatz to Chairman An- 
drew J. May of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, to cut down to 1,500,000 offi- 
cers and men by July, 1946, and 1,070,000 
by July, 1947; the Navy plan to reduce 
its size to 558,000 officers and men by 
September, 1946. 

This country’s relative position, there- 
fore, is weighted on the weak side, even 
when the 4,000,000 British troops still in 
uniform are added. Britain’s demobiliza- 
tion is less rapid, but she will reduce her 
forces to 1,200,000 within a year. Russia, 
meanwhile, has 10.000.000 men trained and 
equipped to fight. 

On the surface, that is the situation. 
It is important to the men who are bump- 
ing up against world problems and finding 


the U.S. bargaining position is not what 
it used to be. But it may be misleading. 

Actually, if the showdown came and 
war broke out, these things could be ex- 
pected: 

The Army has its wartime staffs still in- 
tact. It could call back its officer corps im- 
mediately. The President could invoke his 
potent war powers, still in effect. With 
these, he could order all discharged war 
veterans to Selective Service boards for 
emergency reinduction. Nearly 6,500,000 
war-trained and would be 
rushed back into uniform as fast as special 
replacement centers could be set up and 
wartime units reactivated. 

Under the feverish haste of war, this re- 
mobilization of veteran man power would 


men women 
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LEFT FROM WAR, 1946 
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be pushed through in record time. Service 
troops would be flown to all Army camps; 
uniforms, canned food, tents, guns, radios 
and ammunition would be rushed to key 
spots. There is no shortage of material. 
Army divisions now only on paper would 
be reformed quickly at the top with their 
wartime staffs and filled up with trained 
reinductees. 

It would take only 30 days of tremen- 
dous effort to rebuild the Army to its size 
in mid-1942, according to unofficial War 
Department estimates. 

The Navy still is the biggest and best 
in the world, and could have no effective 
opposition. Together with the merchant 
marine, it could mobilize quickly and 
throw into reverse the “magic carpet” of 
ships that brought hundreds of thousands 
of troops home. More than 175,000 war- 
time naval officers 
status and could be called back immediate- 
ly. Men who served under them could then 
be called back by a special presidential 
war powers order. 

Air Forces also could be mobilized 
quickly, and, even now, probably are in a 
better position than any potential enemy’s. 
New long-range bombers have been de- 
veloped, jet-propelled fighters now are in 
production, combat units are spotted over- 
seas where they could be used in a hurry, 
and several hundred thousand war-trained 
pilots now are available in reserve units. 

Above all, the Air Forces have the 
atomic bomb and the planes to use it. 

Munitions and supplies are on hand to 
equip remobilized Army, Navy and Air 
Forces long enough for industry to convert 
again to war work. And industry has ac- 
quired the techniques, the know-how and 
the wartime experience to become again, 
in short order, an arsenal of democracy. 

Shortages experienced by industry dur- 
ing the last war also may be relieved by 
the present policy of stock piling critical 
war goods. 

It all points to this: The United States 
has reduced its armed strength since the 
to’ an apparent state of weakness. 
Demobilization has proceeded twice as fast 
as after the last war. The Army is down 80 
per cent and the Navy 60 per cent from 
wartime peaks a year ago. Wherever U.S. 
forces face troops of other nationalities 
abroad they are badly outnumbered. No 
arm of the service is prepared to go into 
combat now, by World War II standards. 

But the potential American war strength 
is great. Sentiment in Congress is swing- 
ing away from the idea of letting the draft 
die, of demobilizing regardless of the con- 
sequences. A trained reserve of nearly 
12,000,000 fighting men is available and 
could be mobilized quickly. The atomic 
bomb, new rocket weapons, the world’s 
largest Navy and a powerful industry are 
at hand. This country, while in a weakened 
condition, still is far from helpless in a 
world where power counts. 
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Barrier to Truman Program: 


Bipartisan Coalition in Congress 


Power of Representatives Who Come From Nonindustrial Areos 


Goals of federal economy, 
modified price control, and 
more restrictions on labor 


A coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, reflecting the views of nonin- 
dustrial areas, is rewriting the economic 
and in President Tru- 
man’s program. It is organized and pow- 
erful. Its members head, or control, many 
important committees. Its strength reach- 
es into both houses. Senators and House 


social measures 


members of the two parties pass back and 
forth to confer on plans for common action. 

The coalition drafted its own housing 
veterans in the face of the 
fight in the House by 
Postmaster General 


plan for 
hardest kind of 
the President and 
Robert E. Hannegan, his political strate- 
gist. The coalition is smothering legisla- 
wiping out appropria- 
tions and shaping Administration 
ures to fit the wishes of the coalition’s own 


tion in committees, 
mMeas- 


constituencies. 

Coalition plans are keeping pace with 
and often outrunning the Administration’s 
program. The coalition leaders are skilled 
strategists with a clear idea of what they 
want. They know all of the parliamentary 
bypaths of Congress. They now are form- 


ulating plans that affect many phases of 


the Administration’s program. 





—Acme 
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A balanced budget for the fiscal year 
to June 30, 1947, is a definite goal of the 
coalition. 

This is an objective that Jong has been 
sought by Senator Harry F. Byrd, the 
Virginia Democrat. A_ bipartisan group 
of powerful members in both houses of 
Congress now is joining him in a drive to- 
ward that end. The drive extends in many 
directions. 

Republicans working with Senator Byrd 
on this phase of the coalition’s activities 
include: Senators Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Ar- 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 


MR. TRUMAN‘S OBBLIGATO 


thur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, Ken- 
neth S. Wherry of Nebraska and Wallace 
H. White, Jr., of Maine, and Representa- 
tives Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, Har- 
old Knutson of Minnesota, Joseph W., 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, John Taber 
of New York and Roy O. Woodruff of 
Michigan. 

Democrats joining in this effort include: 
Senators Millard E. Tydings of Maryland 
and David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, and 
Representatives Eugene Cox of Georgia, 
Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina 
and William M. Whittington of Missis- 
sippl. 

Subsidies are being trimmed out of all 
sorts of projects as one phase of this 
budget-balancing plan. The coalition in the 





House deleted from the Administration’, 
housing plan a proposal to use subs dies ty 
hasten the production of vital materials 
Subsidies to keep food prices in line are ay 
important part of the price-control lays 
Members from farm areas have fought 
them regularly. 

Appropriations trimmed 
down for many agencies. One such cut js 
aimed at the Office of Price Administra. 
tion. Others have as targets not only ap. 
propriation measures but those which 
would authorize spending. 

There is talk of taking this so far as t 
junk the $700,000,000 airport-constructic 
program, long tied up in disagreement be. 
tween the two houses, and of cutting fed 
eral aid for highway construction from; 
proposed $500,.000,000 yearly down t 
$150,000,000 for fiscal 1947. But these in. 
volve projects for local areas, and this is 
election year. Such cuts are not usually 


are being 


made. 

Price controls are heading for modif- 
cation at the hands of the coalition. This 
measure is bringing the tightest working 
arrangement between the Southerners and 
the Republicans that Congress has seen in 
many years, if ever before. A_ bipartisan 
caucus was called, which created a seven- 
man committee to draft a bill to extend 
price control. The coalition intends to try 





” —Harris & Ewing 
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to substitute this bill for that of the Ad- 
ministration. 

This committee has Representative Fred 
A. Hartley, Jr., a Republican, as chairman. 
Representative Howard W. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, a Democrat, often emerges as a 
leader of the allied forces, but he is with- 
drawing from formal association with an 
organized coalition. Several other Southern 
Democrats are emphasizing that they will 
not ally themselves formally with the Re- 
publicans, but intend to break with the 
Democratic leadership when they see fit. 

The drive to change the OPA is expand- 
ing in the House and is working closely 
with various Senators, including, especially, 
Senators Wherry, the Nebraska Republi- 
can; Tom Stewart, of Tennessee, and John 
Bankhead, of Alabama, Democrats. 

They are seeking to specify that OPA 
control shall be such as will stimulate 
maximum production. 

Minimum-wage legislation is heading 
toward a compromise of from 50 to 55 
cents an hour at the hands of the coalition, 
instead of the 65 cents now and 75 cents 
later which the Administration proposes 
to write into law. The wish is growing 
among many members of the coalition not 
to stop the measure, but to trim down the 
size of the minimum wage. Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith, a New Jersey Republican, is 
active in the joint effort toward this end. 

At the same time, Senator Elmer Thom- 
as (Dem.), of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, is inject- 
ing into the fight over minimum wages a 
bill by Representative Stephen Pace 
(Dem.), of Georgia, which would revise 
the parity formula by which prices on 
farm products are worked out. The Pace 
bill would include in that formula farm- 
labor costs, including the cost of the labor 
of the farmer and his family. 

Labor-control legislation also is an 
objective of the coalition. In the Senate, 
this now is taking the form of a drive to 
substitute all, or part, of the Case bill, 
which passed the House, for the mild medi- 
ation and conciliation measure that was 
approved by the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee. The Case bill carries 
strong strike-preventive provisions. 

Coalition leadership is bipartisan 
and varies from issue to issue, and from 
House to Senate, although there is an 
interchange of opinion and advice between 
the two houses. Members voting in the 
coalition vary, also, from issue to issue. 
In spite of the efforts to organize and uni- 
fy the coalition movement, the organiza- 
tion does not hold good for all legislation 
upon which the coalition proposes to exer- 
tise its influence. 

In the House, Representative Howard 
W. Smith, of Virginia, is taking a prom- 
inent part. Representative William M. Col- 
mer of Mississippi and a group of other 
prominent Democrats on the House Post- 
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war Planning Committee are active in some 
phases of the movement. 

Reasons for the coalition. What is 
happening is that Congress, now that the 
war is over, is falling back into its natural 
economic and social divisions. As was 
evidenced many times during the battles 
of the Roosevelt Administration, party 
groupings are artificial and unrealistic 
when Congress. tackles economic and _ so- 
cial problems. 

On the surface, Congress is divided into 
56 Democrats, 39 Republicans and 1 Pro- 
gressive in the Senate; and 237 Democrats, 
190 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Ameri- 
can Laborite in the House, with 6 vacan- 
cies. Underneath, however, Congress really 
is divided between members from indus- 
trial areas and members from nonindus- 
trial areas. This, rather than party, usually 
is the compelling factor that determines 
which way a member of Congress will vote 
on an economic or social issue. 

Nonindustrial Congress. A_ break- 
down of the House membership, based on 
the type of district that each member rep- 
resents, indicates that this is a nonindus- 
trial Congress. At any time that the mem- 
bers from nonindustrial areas wish to pool 
their votes, as they often do in the coali- 
tion because the wishes of their constitu- 
encies are much the same, they can tram- 
ple down members from industrial areas. 

This natural alignment of Congress 
shows more clearly in the House than in 
the Senate. The type of district is visible 
in the House. But each Senator represents 
a whole State. In the House, there are 248 
nonindustrial and 187 industrial districts, 
a difference of 61. 

Of the nonindustrial districts, 127 are 
held by Democrats and 120 by Republi- 
cans and 1 by a Progressive. Eighty-four 
of the nonindustrial districts are held by 
Seuthern Democrats. Of the industrial dis- 
tricts, 114 are held by Democrats, 1 by an 
American Laborite and 72 by Republicans. 

This breakdown does not give the full 
picture. ‘Actually, the nonindustrial mem- 
bers have a heavier majority than is re- 
flected here. Quite a few of the 72 Repub- 
lican districts that are listed as industrial 
actually are in wealthy suburban areas 
which properly should not be called in- 
dustrial. 

But 61 votes are enough to sway the 
House on any economic or social measure. 
The alliances are natural, springing from 
constituencies that are rural and suburban 
rather than urban, that are agricultural 
rather than industrial. The coalition re- 
flects on the national scene the same bat- 
tle—industrial and urban versus nonindus- 
trial and rural—that is fought out every 
two years in many a State legislature. 

The kinship of constituents’ wishes cuts 
across all party lines and can trample 
down any party program. It is what breeds 
effective coalitions. 
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CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE: 
COMPETITION AHEAD FOR US 


Plans to Expand World Trade and Build Up Consuming Population 


New capacity to produce 
metals, tools and chemicals. 
Lower cost level than ours 


Ottawa 

Canada has grown up industrially. The 
pressures of war production more than 
doubled her plant output. Now, in peace, 
she is determined to keep these industries 
voing and growing. The degree of her suc- 
cess will have a direct bearing on the U.S. 
and the other powers of the world. 

Canada plans to expand her world 
trade and build up population to provide 
markets for her new productive capacity. 
To do that, she hopes to keep her costs 
and prices below those of the U.S. She 
is moving slowly and cautiously now, but 
if her plans win out: 

U.S. will have a new competitor for 
world markets. 

U. S. capital can be expected to flow 
into Canada in the form of branch plants 
and outlets, to share in tariff advantages 
Canada enjoys in some countries. 

U.S. buyers will find more Canadian 
products on the market; particularly pulp, 
paper and fur pelts. 

Britain, eventually, might find that one 
of her principal suppliers of food and raw 
materials has slipped away to do a growing 
world business on its own. 





JOB HOLDER 
. .. population and trade may be the keys to the future 
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All these prospects affect the business 
outlook and planning in the United States. 
An appraisal of them at first hand, made 
by a member of the board of editors of 
The United States News, shows the fol- 
lowing: 

Industrial producer. During the war, 
Canada built new plants and enlarged 
others to step up the production of such 
things as steel, aluminum, chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, machine tools, automobile parts, 
electrical goods and farm machinery. 

New facilities, put into operation by 
the Government and by private interests, 
cost $1,200,000,000. At least two thirds can 
be used for peacetime production. 

Branch plants of U.S. firms, increasing 
now, are expected to become even more 
numerous. Dow Chemical Co. and the 
Corning Glass Works, as examples, re- 
cently established big branches in Ontario. 

Plant capacity, as a result, still is in- 
creasing. Canada soon will be able to turn 
out far more industrial products than she 
can use. If the Dominion is to approach 
the capacity production she wants, she 
must sell manufactured goods to other 
countries on a substantial scale. 

World trader. Canada now is trying 
to encourage imports to give other nations 
the means of paying for things they can 
buy from Canada. By this means, the Do- 
minion hopes not only to market prospec- 





JOB MAKER 


tive industrial surpluses, but to hold trade 
outlets for the food, lumber, paper, miner. 
als and furs that are the backlog of he 
economy. Here, in detail, is the probable 
trend for Canada as a world trader: 

In steel, Canada is to buy much leg 
from U.S. than in the past. This is to be 
true particularly of sheet steel for automo. 
biles. Purchases from Britain will be cut, 
too. Canada increased alloy-steel produc. 
tion fivefold in war—enough to permit her 





MODERN MACHINERY... 
Britain may find a principal... 


to compete in world markets with U.S, 
Britain and other producers. 

In aluminum, too, Canada can become 
a factor in world trade. Production was 
expanded sixfold in war. 

In machine tools, the Dominion can 
rely on her own war-born industries to sup- 
ply the tools she once bought in U. S., and 
still have a surplus to sell abroad. 

In fertilizers, the story is the same. A 
nitrogen plant at Calgary, Alta., now is 
selling fertilizers to U.S. buyers, and the 
industry is looking for other markets. 

In chemicals, Canada expects to pro- 
duce 50 per cent more than she did before 
the war. Thus, she can cut down o 
United States and British purchases, and 
venture into the international market 
on her own. 

With all these things, and other new 
products in the offing, Canada sees big 
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changes coming in her industrial position. 
She is preparing for these changes now. 

Economic controls, kept largely intact 
after the war to hold costs and prices in 
relative balance, are to be eased somewhat 
to encourage industrial and trade ventures. 
The easing, however, will be gradual, to 
keep the cost-price level low in comparison 
with U.S. 

Export controls are being removed from 
300 items, wood pulp, paper, 
clocks, nickel and some chemicals, to facili- 
tate their sale abroad. 

Foreign-exchange control is to con- 
tinue, including the 10 per cent discount 
on the Canadian dollar in relation to the 
U.S. dollar.. This helps keep prices rela- 
tively lov on goods Canada sells; serves as 
the equivalent of tariff protection on goods 
Canada buys. 

U. S. tariff cuts may be sought on such 
Canadian goods as wheat, potatoes, lum- 
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... ON PRAIRIE FARMS 
... supplier has slipped away 


ber, cattle, fish and perhaps some metals. 

Canadian tariff cuts, favoring U.S., 
may be offered in exchange on such U.S. 
goods as coal, machinery, oil and some 
manufactured products. 

loans and credits, too, are to help ex- 
pand Canada’s trade. Britain is to get a 
Canadian loan of $1,250,000,000. Other na- 
tions, chiefly France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way and China, have borrowed $570,000.- 
000 of $750,000,000 in foreign trade credits 
authorized by the Canadian Parliament. 
Many of these credits are being used now 
to buy Canadian goods. 

Tax policies are being shaped to en- 
courage industry and trade, at home and 
abroad. The excess-profits tax, once 100 
per cent, now is 60 per cent and is to be 
cut further. Corporation tax, now 40-per 
cent, will be reduced further. Eventually, 
men influential in the Government hope 
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to establish tax rates that will remain un- 
changed for years. That is desired to sim- 
plify the problems of business. 

The labor situation is geared in 
closely with all Canada’s planning for the 
immediate and long-range future. To have 
full employment, Canada must _ provide 
1,000,000 more jobs than in 1939. Most of 
this expansion must take place in industry, 
because rural workers who moved to plant 
areas for war jobs are showing no disposi- 
back to the country. 
thirds of the Dominion’s employment is in 
industry. 

Unemployment is rising moderately 
just now, standing at about 200,000. Can- 
ada expects to have full employment by 
summer. 

Labor shortages are lessening. They 
sull persist, however, in such things as ag- 
riculture, logging and textiles. 

Strikes, conspicuously few in Canada so 
far, are threatened for spring. Unions want 
to keep wage controls, but they ask that 
employers be permitted to increase hourly 
wage rates and maintain take-home pay 
sarned with overtime during war. Belief is 
the Government will meet such issues by 
permitting limited wage increases. 

Population is an important long-range 
factor in Canada’s new industrial position. 
The country, with an area larger than that 
oi the United States, has only 12,000,000 
people. Unless there is a new influx, popu- 
lation will reach a peak, probably by 1990, 
of only 15,000,000. Even with expanded 
world trade, the present population can- 


tion to go Two 


not consume Canada’s total output in raw 
materials and finished products. Some au- 
thorities say Canada can support twice the 
population she has. 

Immigration, thus, comes up as one of 
Canada’s problems to be solved in the fu- 
ture. The Government is making studies 
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now that are expected to lead, ultimately, 
to the gradual admission of hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of people 
from other lands. A Cabinet committee is 
first to make a determination of how many 
additional people the country can support. 

Easing of restrictions on immigration 
must wait a year at least, until veterans 
are fitted into jobs and reconversion is 
complete. Then entry into the country is 
to be on a highly selective basis. 

Skilled workers are wanted from other 
countries, once their governments permit 
them to leave. People of this type prob- 
ably can be found in the British Isles and 
in many of the countries of Europe. 

Capital is wanted, too, and apparently 
it is available. Industrialists from France 
and Belgium, as examples, may want to 
establish branch plants and branches of 
their families in Canada, away from the 
uncertainties of European politics. 

Pattern of population is important to 
French-Canadians. They want any immi- 
gration to be so handled that it will not 
upset the present balance of population in 
which they are approaching equality of 
numbers with those of Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Canada’s future place in the world 
will be determined largely by her ability 
to keep and expand wartime gains in in- 
dustry. Population and trade may be the 
keys to that future. Most government 
planning now seems to be toward that end. 

If the plan works, it means, in the years 
ahead, a more self-sufficient Canada, buy- 
ing less of U.S. goods and competing with 
the U.S. for foreign trade in some lines. 
Success will mean a stronger Canada, at- 
tained at the expense of Great Britain, 
which runs the risk of losing a ready source 
of food and raw materials to a Dominion 
which may open its boundaries to drain 
off millions of Britain’s own population. 
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Support for civilian control 
in developing atomic energy 
for greatest benefits to all 


Questions about Russia and the interna- 
tional situation filled President Truman’s 
press conference last week. Yielding to the 
obvious concern of his questioners, the 
President permitted himself to be quoted 
on several replies that expressed his belief 
that the situation is :.ot as dangerous as 
many people think it is. 

“T am sure we will work out of it,” Mr. 
Truman said. 

Two. statements. The President 
opened the conference with two statements. 

At the outset, Mr. Truman said, he 
wanted to emphasize in response to ru- 
mors that there is no rift between himself 
and Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. 

In his other statement, the President 
suggested that employers list with the 
United States Employment Service the 
jobs they have open so that veterans. now 
at the peak of demobilization, may be put 
to work quickly. 

Questions poured in quickly. A tran- 
script of the inquiries, with paraphrase in 
italics of replies, follows: 

Mr. Byrnes tenure. These 
about the rift with Secretary Byrnes evi- 
dently didn’t just come from spontaneous 
combustion— 

The President said they do, that they 
have no foundation in fact and never have 
had. Mr. Truman dv’s not know what they 
would come from except spontaneous com- 
bustion. He added that somebody evident- 
ly just wants to tell a big lie. 

Is your comment supposed to imply that 
Secretary Byrnes is not going to resign? 

The President said Mr. Byrnes is not 
resigning, has never had any intention of 
resigning and is not going to resign either 
at the President’s request or his own re- 
quest. 

Have you heard new rumors about it? 

Yes, the President said. All of the gossip 
columns are full of them. Mr. Truman 
never believes them, but a lot of people do. 

Russian situation. Did Mr. [Winston] 
Churchill consult with you about the re- 
newal of his world debate with Premier 
Stalin over the radio? 

The President said no, they had not dis- 
cussed that. 

What do you think about the propriety 
of his continuing to speak from this coun- 
try in view of the delicate world situation. 

The President had nothing to say about 
that. 
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Have you any comment on reports of 
the Russians putting troops into Iran? 

Mr. Truman had no comment. 

Former Ambassador [Averell] Harriman 
is reported to have told a congressional 
committee that he thought the Russians 
were bluffing. Do you share his views? 

The President said Mr. Harriman has 
a right to his own opinion, but that he 
[the President] had nothing to say about 
that. 

Have you had any personal communica- 
tion with Premier Stalin in the past few 
days? 

The President has not. 





—Press Association 
MESSRS. BYRNES & PATTERSON 
The President halted a rumor 


Will you comment on the Pravda inter- 
view with Premier Stalin [in which the 
Premier called Mr. Churchill a_ war- 
monger]? 

Mr. Truman had no comment on that. 
He can’t read Russian and does not know 
whether the text printed was the right 
translation. 
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OPTIMISM OVER SOVIET TENSION 


Executive’s Belief That UNO Security Council Will Meet on Schedule 


Can you say anything to relieve the 
tense feeling over the international situa. 
tion? 

The President had no comment at this 
time. 

Do you think it is as fraught with danger 
as many people think it is? 

“I do not think it is,’ Mr. Truman said 
agreeing that this reply might be quoted 
directly. 

Can you put that in an affirmative way? 

“Would it help if I would say that I am 
not alarmed by it?” the President asked, 
permitting quotation again. 

Are you optimistic that we will work 
out of it? 

“Tam sure we will work out of it,” and 
again the President agreed to be quoted. 

Are any plans afoot for a Big Three 
meeting? 

The President said none were. 

Do you think the Security Council meet- 
ing of the United Nations will go on? 

Mr. Truman said he was sure it would 

With full attendance? 

The President said there was no reason 
to think it will not be fully attended. 

Atomic energy. Can you explain why 
there is delay in naming an American 
member to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Control Commission? 

Mr. Truman said he had hoped Congres 
would legislate first; that if Congress does 
not act soon, he will go ahead and make 
the appointment. 

Do you have anything to say about the 
{Senator Arthur H.] Vandenberg proposal 
for an Army and Navy board of review 
on atomic control here? 

The President said he did not think 
there is a clear understanding by either 
Congress or the public on what is meant 
by that board. He referred to his letter of 
February 2 to Senator Brien McMahon. 
Mr. Truman said the military has an im 
portant part to play and should be con 
sulted, but it would be a mistake to have 
control only in the hands of the military. 
He added that full development of atomic 
energy for the greatest benefit to all should 
rest with a civilian group directly respon- 
sible to the President. He said the Pres- 
dent is responsible for national security 
and a civilian board under the President 
could not be detrimental to security. 

In reply to other questions, Mr. Trumat 
said he was not paying close attention to 
New York politics, but that he is backing 
Senator Frank P. Briggs for re-election in 
Missouri. And, at another point, the Pres: 
dent said he favors the registration o 
lobbyists. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Excerpts from the report of the Commission on 
the Relation of the Church to the War in the Light 
of the Christ‘an Faith to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, Columbus, : Ohio, 
March 1946. 


In this new perspective, both moral and theological 
problems raised by war assume new proportions and 
a new urgency. Hence, all men and Christians in par- 
ticular are required to search their hearts and minds, 
to re-examine their principles and practices, and to 
seek with the greatest diligence for effective ways to 
abolish this diabolical horror. We can speak here 
only of some of the moral and social problems posed 
for the Church by atomic warfare: problems arising 
from the past and possible future uses of the new 
weapons, the need for international controls, and the 
distinctive moral and social role of the Church... . 

We would begin with an act of contrition. As Amer- 
ican Christians, we are deeply penitent for the irre- 
sponsible use already made of the atomic bomb. We 
are agreed that, whatever be one’s judgment of the 
ethics of war in principle, the surprise bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki are morally indefensible. 
They repeated in a ghastly form the indiscriminate 
slaughter of non-combatants that has become familiar 
during World War II. They were loosed without 
specific warning, under conditions which virtually 
assured the deaths of 100,000 civilians. No word of 
the existence of atomic bombs was published before 
the actual blasting of Hiroshima. A prior demonstra- 
tion on enemy soil (either in vacant territory or on a 
fortification) would have been quite possible and was 
actually suggested by a group of the scientists con- 
cerned. The proposed use of the atomic bomb was 
sure to affect gravely the future of mankind. Yet the 
peoples whose governments controlled the bomb were 
given no chance to weigh beforehand the moral 
and political consequences of its use. Nagasaki was 
bombed also without specific warning, after the power 
of the bomb had been proved but before the Japanese 
government and high command had been given 
reasonable time to reach a decision to surrender. 
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Both bombings, moreover, must be judged to have 
been unnecessary for winning the war. Japan’s stra. 
tegic position was already hopeless, and it was vir. 
tually certain that she had not developed atomi 
weapons of her own. Even though use of the ne 
weapon last August may well have shortened th 
war, the moral cost was too high. As the power thes 
first used the atomic bomb under these circumstance 
we have sinned grievously against the laws of Go 
and against the people of Japan. Without seeking 
to apportion blame among individuals we are con. 
pelled to judge our chosen course inexcusable. 
At the same time, we are agreed that these two 
specific bombing sorties cannot properly be treated 
in isolation from the whole system of obliteration fg 
attacks with explosives and fire-bombs, of whid 
the atomic raids were the stunning climax. We are 
mindful of the horrors of incendiary raids on Tokyo, 
and of the saturation bombings of Hamburg, Dre. 
den, and Berlin. We are mindful also that protests 
against these earlier obliterative methods’ were met 
chiefly by appeals to military necessity, whereas the 
eventual report of the Air Force’s investigators has 
now admitted the military ineffectiveness of much Pa 
of this planned destruction. All things considered, it f 
seems necessary to include in any condemnation of Ft 
indiscriminate, excessive violence not only the us 
of atomic bombs in August, 1945, but the policy of F 
wholesale obliteration bombing as practiced at first F 
by the Axis powers and then on a far greater scaleF™ 
by the Allies. We recognize the grievous provocation 
to which the Allied leaders were subjected before they 
adopted the policy, and the persuasiveness of wartime 
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appeals by military leaders to the superior competencef’*"> of 1 
of soldiers to decide military policy . . . in the light* of dev 
of present knowledge, we are prepared to affirm that load 
the policy of obliteration bombing as actually prac- Miistian ¢ 
ticed in World War II, culminating in the use of ™*™ 
atomic bombs against Japan, is not defensible on dlc age 
Christian premises. .. . -Th 
The Church’s first word in our present situation If it i 
must be a call to active penitence, addressed tp ‘Parat 
friends and former enemies alike. There is no use © SPEC 
— ee 


















“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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) have frlace among us for sentimental self-accusation. But 
S stra- [thre is acute need for such humility as not many 
aS vir-Pamong victors or vanquished have yet shown: the 
icphumility of clear-headed, honest men who see how 
erivously they have squandered resources inherited 
ron a long, laborious past and jeopardized what 
should have been a more enlightened future. We shall 
not rehearse here the sorry record of sin and misery 
{ef the years just ended. But we must note with urgent 
mcern the continuing abuses of power by the vic- 
.forious great nations and the demonstrations of irre- 
sonsibility among both conquerors and conquered. 
That such faults are natural after an exhausting war 
isobvious. That they are excusable, not to say negli- 
ble, on that account is untrue. They call for gen- 
ine, effective repentance, in which Christians ought 
ptake the lead. 

The most appropriate and convincing expression 
¢ such repentance must be determined resistance 
iv public policies of the victors that seek to cripple 
{omer enemy powers. Military disarmament, as com- 
tent critics have insisted, is not the same as eco- 
wmic dismemberment. Destruction of the industrial 
wis of German and Japanese livelihood, already 
far advanced by strategic bombing and other military 
ution, cannot now be completed on political grounds 
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Madily protest, in the name of God and of the com- 
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—- Within the setting of Christian resistance to un- 
rartimeg* Public policies, there is need also for continual 
etencepumg Of more active provision for relief and rebuild- 
light tof devastated lands. Plainly the largest part of 
m that load must be carried by governments, but the 
) prac ar ian churches have a special duty to urge upon 
use off" members, their neighbors, and all appropriate 


billic agencies the honoring of our obligations as 
tors, This is not optional generosity but plain jus- 
it. If it is right that aggressors be held to account 
wt feparations, then it is only right that we make 
jp specific amends for damage that has resulted 


tderal Council of Churches calls for relief of victims of first atomic 
bombings as token of repentance for mass destruction from air and 
redless devastation of two Japanese cities by atomic bombs. 





from our wanton acts of destruction. We are well 
aware that to some of our fellow Americans, the 
matter appears very differently, and that any cur- 
tailment of the plenty to which we are accustomed 
is looked upon with resentment, even if it be for the 
benefit of needy or starving allies. Such callousness 
we are bound to view with shame. It is unwelcome 
further evidence of our corporate failure in human 
understanding or decency, and of our deep need for 
repentance. 

We are well aware also of the inadequacy and the 
dangers of proposing specific acts of restitution: the 
inadequacy of singling out a few victims from among 
millions, the dangers of displaying in that way com- 
placency, hypocrisy, or misunderstanding. To re- 
build Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the victims of our 
most spectacular offenses, would be to restore only 
a small fraction of what our strategic bombings need- 
lessly destroyed. To provide special aid for the sur- 
vivors of those two murdered cities would be hardly 
more than a token of repentance. Yet we believe 
either would have lasting value for future human 
relations. The former task would require public funds 
or a large popular subscription. The latter could be 
undertaken by the churches of the United States, and 
we hope that at least so much may be done. We do 
not forget that the firebombing of Fokyo and the area 
bombings in Germany entailed a greater mass of 
suffering, and we have no thought of suggesting that 
token reparations now can overbalance the harm done 
by excessive violence in wartime. Whatever we can 
do will be at best a belated effort to make some 
amends for past failure. All of us are too deeply in 
debt to appear as simple benefactors. A more realistic 
view of our role is essential to the growth of healthy 
community life. But even a small effort to right 
injustice, if the effort be sincere, can have reconciling 
value far beyond its intrinsic weight. Our refusal to 
accept a share of the Boxer indemnity has had that 
effect. Relief or remembrance for the first victims of 
atomic warfare might be misunderstood, or might be 
cherished as long as men remember the first atomic 
bomb. 
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HIS COUNTRY still is maintaining armed garrisons 

throughout the world, seven months after war’s end. 
American forces are stationed on every continent and 
in 56 foreign countries and major islands. This is true 
even though occupatior forces are posted only in Ger- 
many, Austria and Japan. 

The Pictogram shows where these U. S. land, sea and 
air forces are located, on dozens of islands and in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns in the countries indicated. They 
are performing occupation duties, guarding surplus stock 
piles, maintaining bases and, in many cases, marking 
time until Congress determines what overseas bases are 
to be kept by this country. 

More than 1,275,000 Americans still man the bases 
shown. Demobilization will reduce this foree somewhat 
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in the next four months, but it is difficult to pull back 
many of the U. S. outposts quickly. Some must be mait- 
tained for security during the occupation period, others 
must be kept up as permanent outer defenses. Many 
contain vast stock piles of surplus goods, which must be 
sold or returned. 

Few of these bases will be closed down by midyear. 
American troops now in Burma are to be returned this 
month. Those on Guadalcanal will pack up and leave in 
April Other thousands in Australia and the Near East 
—and possibly Italy and India—will be recalled by June. 
But most of the present bases will be maintained until 
over-all policy is fixed, surpluses are sold and presett 
international tension is relieved somewhat. 

Even after peace is officially restored, the outlook 
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for about 400,000 men to be kept on U. S. outposts for 
everal years. This is on a basis of 125,000 occupation 
troops in Europe, another 125,000 in Japan, and possibly 
150,000 troops on permanent bases like Hawaii and the 
Canal Zone. 

When occupation ends, overseas duty for American 
orces will continue in U. S. possessions and territories, 
plus whatever bases are kept by the Army and Navy. 
Qutlook now is for the following bascs to be kept per- 
manently: 

In the Atlantic, primary bases will be maintained in 
the Panama Canal Zone and on islands offshore. Others 
are probable at Roosevelt Roads and San Juan in Puerto 
Rico, Argentia in Newfoundland, on Bermuda, Cuba, 
and smaller islands. Air bases may be kept on Caribbean 
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and North Atlantic islands and in the Far North, pos- 
sibly on Iceland or Greenland. 

In the Pacific, major bases are assured on Hawaii, 
Guam-Saipan, and on Manus in the Admiralty Islands. 
These will form a huge triangle of key fortresses. 

Secondary bases are probable in the Aleutians, off the 
Canal Zone, in the Bonin-Volcano Island group near 
Japan, and on Okinawa. 

Stand-by bases, to be kept in a maintenance status, 
may include Galapagos, subject to agreement with Ecua- 
dor; Attu, Johnson Island, Midway, Wake, Samoa, 
Eniwetok and Kwajalein in the Marshalls, Truk and 
Palau in the Carolines. 

Prospects, then, are for only a gradual and partial 
reduction in overseas outposts for many years to come. 
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ef National Issues Fs 


Civilian or Military Authority 
Over Atomic Policy: Press Views 


In the debate whether final authority 
over atomic-energy policy shall be placed 
in military or civilian hands, most com- 
menting editors favor civilian control, but 
with some provision for representation of 
the military viewpoint. While the McMa- 
hon bill, vesting authority in a civilian 
commission, is preferred to the May-John- 
son bill, which provides for rigid military 
control over atomic research and devel- 
opment, most editors see a need for a 
compromise between the two. Opinion is 
divided as to whether the Vandenberg 
amendment to the McMahon measure, 
calling for an Army-Navy board to review 
decisions it considers related to national 
security, is the answer. 

This amendment gives the military liai- 
son committee “powers broad enough to 
challenge ultimate civilian control,” ac- 
cording to the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.- 
Dem.). Despite the need for the voice of 
military opinion on the issue, “there can 
be no question of military control, or even 
of limited veto powers, by the military, 
over broad atomic-energy policy,” the Sun 
believes. It urges that “military opinion 
be advisory only,” and considers accept- 
ance of the Vandenberg amendment “a 
backward step.” 

Although the amendment as it stands 
“eoes beyond” what is needed, in the opin- 
ion of the New York Times (Ind.), this 
newspaper welcomes its adoption by the 
McMahon committee of the Senate as “a 
sign of recognition of the folly of 
treating the armed forces as if they were 
intruders in this field.” The Times consid- 
ers the need to be “civilian control, but... 
with direct representation of the Army 
and Navy so far as military considerations 
are concerned.” 

“It is time to take action,” says the 
Hartford (Conn.) (Rep.), on 
some sort of compromise between the 
May-Johnson and the McMahon bills. 
While the McMahon measure, in its opin- 
ion, “has the great merit of following 
American tradition of civilian control over 
military policy,” it goes too far in com- 
pletely barring military participation in 
policy making on an issue so important for 
defense. 

This is the view likewise of the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.), 
which that “in any case, the law 
that emerges must give the military am- 
ple authority to protect the secret” of 
the bomb. 

“Senator McMahon is right in contend- 
ing that the civil authority must be su- 
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preme,” the Buffalo (N. Y.) News (Ind) 
comments, “but this does not mean th 
the military services would not be usefgl 
partners . . . Their interest in participgh 
ing in the formulation of policies at 
time of discussion is an altogether prope 
one and must be recognized. 

The New York Post (Ind.) and Pi 
(Ind.), however, seem to favor the Mes 
Mahon bill without amendment. The Pog? 
attacks “the brutal Army  shackling gf 
scientific freedom” and warns against 
“Maginot Line defense policy whose first 
effect would be to cripple and _ freeze 
American research while other nations use 
their best energies to catch up with and 
surpass us.” Urging “international control 
of atomic energy through the United Na. ~ 
tions,” it concludes that “the liberal Me 
Mahon bill . . . leaves the way open” fe 
that. 

The Vandenberg amendment, PM » fF 
serts, gives the military liaison boa # 
“clear veto power over every action of tit 
civilian commission included in the Me 
Mahon bill,” since “there is virtually ® 
single development of atomic energy thi 
would not be regarded by the Army gama 
unrelated to national defense.” Continug 
military control over atomic energy, inf 
belief of PM, not only will stifle researdhy 
but “must increase the bitter suspicion 
that already exist throughout the wollll 
and can head us only for war.” 

The exodus of scientists from the 
ernment “for the simple reason that 
cannot work in the atmosphere of censu 
ship, repression and dictation with whith 
General Groves [Maj. Gen. Leslie 
Groves, officer in charge, atomic be 
project] surrounds their jobs” is cited iy 
the Alliance (Ohio) Review (Rep.) asa 
argument against military control. Freedoit 
of research in nuclear physics, it maintaiiiy 
would be the strongest lure to keep them 
in the Government service. 

The issue of civilian or military con- 
trol is beside the point at this stage, in 
the opinion of the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.). It declares: “None 
of the agencies ~concerned—neither the 
political arms of the Government, the 
Army, the Navy, nor the vocal groups 
of scientific workers—has as yet taken any- 
thing like the measure of this hideous 
problem or come near devising the really : 
powerful machinery of civil, military o 
popular direction imperatively needed to 
control it . . . It is reckless to suppose that TR. 
the deep and dangerous issues involved W 
. .. have now all been talked out.” 
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TURNING POINT IN STRIKE WAVE 


Settlements That Mark New Wage Patterns for Big Industries 


Outlook for full production 
in year ahead if walkout in 
coal mines can be averted 


The first wave of postwar strikes is com- 
ing to an end. Wage adjustments being 
made in such major industries as steel, 
automobiles, rubber, electrical manufactur- 
ing, glass and others will stand for at least 
a year. The question now before the coun- 
try is whether the wage pattern being es- 
tablished which calls for increase of 15 to 
18 per cent, will avert a second wave of 
strikes. 

The only remaining strike threat that 
would have a serious national effect on 
production is the one now hanging over the 
coal industry. If this wage dispute can be 
settled without a lengthy walkout, the 
country appears to be in a fair way toward 
settling down to at least a year of full 
production. 

As matters now stand, the strike out- 
look is as follows: 

In coal. John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers are threatening to strike on April 
1, unless an agreement has been reached 
by that time, but the present contract may 
be extended another month to permit 
longer negotiations. Price relief is a major 
consideration in this dispute, since labor 
costs represent 60 per cent of the coal in- 
dustry’s production costs. A prolonged 
strike is not considered likely, in view of 
the Government’s past policy of seizing 
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the coal mines. Seizure again is a probabil- 
ity if no other way of preventing a lengthy 
strike appears possible. (For a detailed re- 
port on the issues in the coal dispute, see 
page 39.) 

In shipping, West Coast ports may be 
tied up after April 1. Harry Bridges’s 
Longshoremen’s Union is threatening a 
walkout on that date. Although some prog- 
ress has been reported toward meeting the 
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wage demands, the union has renewed its 
threat to strike. 

In lead and copper mining, the CIO 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers have been 
on strike for some time. Federal mediators 
are hopeful that an agreement can be had 
before a serious shortage of lead develops. 

In lumber, workers in logging camps in 
the Pacific Northwest are threatening to 
strike. A contract with CIO workers ex- 
pires April 1, and the union is asking an 
increase of 121% cents an hour. This would 
be on top of a 15-cents-an-hour raise grant- 
ed last autumn. Logging companies com- 
plain that they had to wait four months 
to obtain price relief from OPA for the 
last wage increase. 

In addition, there will be strikes and 
threats of strikes against many small firms 
in other industries where unions will seek 
wage increases equal to those won from 
the dominant companies in the field. This 
situation still prevails in the steel indus- 
try, where fabricators were slower than the 
large basic-steel companies in signing for 
the wage increase. Most of the smaller 
firms in other industries are expected to 
sign eventually, conforming with the pat- 
tern fixed for their industry. 

Wage patterns have been worked out 
through collective bargaining for most of 
the mass-production industries. Govern- 
ment labor officials, including Labor Sec- 
retary Lewis B. Schwellenbach and John 
R. Steelman, presidential assistant, are 
confident that the nation has seen the 
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NEW GAINS IN WAGES 


This table shows how recent wage settle- 
ments have boosted the average straight- 
time hourly earnings in major industries. 
It gives the old average, the new average 
and the percentage of increase. 

Old New Per 
Hourly Hourly Cent 
Rate Rate Increase 
General Motors* $1.12 $1.305 16.5 


Ford 1.21 1.39 15 
Chrysler 1.14 1325 16 
General Electric 1.09 1275 17 
U.S. Steel 1.14 1325 16 


Meat packing 88 1.04 18 


*These are national averages for Gen- 
eral Motors plants. GM averages for the 
Detroit area, where most Ford and 
Chrysler plants are concentrated, are 
$1.20 for the old rate; $1.385 for the new 








rate, a 15 per cent increase. 


worst in postwar strikes. The turning point 
came with settlement of the General Mo- 
tors strike, closely followed by the Gen- 
eral Electric settlement. Both were large 
and bitterly fought disputes. Two leaders 
of the United Auto Workers Union—R. J. 
Thomas and Walter P. Reuther—helped to 
negotiate the GM _ settlement, and then 
turned their attention to battling each 
other for the presidency of UAW, to be de- 
cided at next week’s convention of the 
Union in Atlantic City. Mr. Thomas now 
is president. 

Wage settlements in rubber, glass, steel 
and parts plants have cleared the way for 
stepping up production for the entire auto 
industry. Reconversion is under way again 
in many electrical-appliance and_ radio 
plants. The Navy is granting an 18- 
cents-an-hour increase to its 400,000 ship- 
yard employes, and thus it is setting a 
wage pattern for the private shipyards. 
The garment trades and textile manufac- 
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turers are signing new wage agreements. 
The meat-packing wage pattern is fixed. 
The building and construction industry is 
signing agreements on an area basis with 
AFL craft unions. 

All these settlements, and many reached 
in private negotiations without fanfare, 
indicate that the reconversion program 
now can go ahead, barring a crippling coal 
strike. The companies that have settled, 
and those waiting to negotiate, on wages 
now are keeping their eyes on OPA price 
actions. The amount of price relief that is 
granted to offset wage increases will go 
far toward determining future wage pat- 
terns and future strike developments. 
(See page 46.) 


Mr. Lewis’s New Formula 

A new wage formula is being proposed 
by John L. Lewis in the soft-coal negotia- 
tions now under way. This formula offers 
a challenge to the national wage-stabiliza- 
tion policy. The United Mine Workers’ 
president this year is putting the emphasis 
on a_union-controlled and company- 
financed “health and welfare fund” for 
miners, and on a shorter work week at 
higher hourly rates. These add up to more 
money for miners and more trouble for 
stabilization authorities. 

Mr. Lewis’s apparent objective is to 
obtain from the coal operators a new type 
of wage concession, different from those 
won by the CIO and novel enough to 
threaten an early test of the new wage- 
price program. His campaign will have its 
effects on Government policy and on rival 
unions, as well as on the coal companies. 

Royalty proposal. Stabilization offi- 
cials are to be confronted with a new type 
of proposal, if the operators should agree 
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PILOT FACTORY LEFT OUT 


Prof.£.0.Lawrence, California 
Physicist, Led in Work on 
Means of Producing U-235 


Following is the fifth of a num- 
ber of articles by a staff member 
of THE NEW YORK TIMES who was 
detached for service with the War 
Department at its request to ex- 
plain the atomic bomb to the lay 
public. He witnessed the first test 
of the bomb in New Merico and, 
on a flight to Nagasaki, its actual 
use. 

By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 

When the discovery of t 
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Unique Equipment Provided 


Since the electrified atoms to be 
separated must travel in a very 
high vacuum, high-speed vacuum 
pumps such as never existed be- 
fore had to be created. After much? 
research Distillation Products? 
Company developed pumps that 
produce and maintain extremely 
low atmospheric pressures. No 
‘vacuum pumps capable of operat- 
ing at such high speeds and such 
low pressures are commercially i 
use in any other process. 
Great difficulties also had tof 
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AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 























Clear, fresh drinking water is a welcome sight to many who discovered 
that no foreign land has such an abundance of pure drinking water as 
America . . . extra safe when served in convenient, single-service paper 
cups. Be sure you are helping to protect your employees’ health by keeping 


one of these four famous brands near every cooler. ia 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
Also AJAX J} COLUMBIAN \\]] PEERLESS {7 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. U. S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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to donate to a health-and-welfare fund. 
The union seeks a royalty on each ton of 
coal mined, to build this fund. The opera- 
tors presumably would seek price relief to 
cover. Stabilization officials might find that 
a royalty of this sort is not subject to the 
present stabilization rules, just as they ruled 
in past years that travel-time payments 
were not controlled by the wage policy. 

In his original demands, Mr. Lewis re- 
fused to be specific on the wage increase 
he expects. The royalty idea was advanced 
by Mr. Lewis last year, when he asked 10 
cents a ton. He traded off the proposal for 
larger travel-time payments at that time. 
This year, however, he is placing so much 
stress on the issue that he appears to be 
intent on following it through. The opera- 
tors are opposed to making such payments 
into a union-controlled fund. A possibility 
of compromise may exist in the suggestion 
of a fund jointly controlled by the union 
and companies. 

The shorter work week has more ap- 
peal to the operators than the royalty idea. 
They have hinted that they will grant 
hourly wage increases, within the general 
national wage pattern, in return for a 
shorter work week, if guarantees of greater 
productivity are given by the union. An 
agreement for a shorter week is expected 
to develop eventually, but there will be 
considerable argument on the exact 
amount of wage increase to accompany it. 

Other unions, especially the CIO af- 
filiates, may find themselves “outflanked” 
by either the royalty or shorter-work-week 
issue. In this way, Mr. Lewis may avoid a 
direct comparison with the straight hourly 
wage boosts won by CIO recently. He 
would like to lower the prestige of the CIO 
by some new twist in collective bargaining. 

Whatever the final bargain, Mr. Lewis 
is expected to have some sort of new wage 
device which he can present to the sta- 
bilization authorities as being within their 
regulations, or, possibly, as a new special 
exception to the rules. If he wins, it will 
appear to the public and to rival labor or- 
ganizations that he has breached the wage 
line in a spectacular manner. 


New Labor Legislation 


A sizable group of Senators now appears 
determined to legislate some restrictions 
on unions. The group indicates that it is 
willing to attach such clauses to either the 
minimum-wage bill, just reported to the 
floor, or the new mediation bill, coming 
out of committee. There is more sentiment 
in the Senate than once appeared likely in 
favor of the House-approved Case bill and 
its restrictions on union activities. Whether 
there is enough sentiment for drastic restric- 
tions on unions, however, seems doubtful. 

The minimum-wage bill, as approved 
by the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, would raise the minimum-wage 
level from 40 cents an hour to 65 cents 
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Tus rosette-like design—a generated cam 
contour diagram for the camshaft in a modern 
automobile engine—is one of hundreds devel- 
oped by the Eaton Engineering Department in 
cooperation with engine, automobile, and air- 
craft manufacturers. But it is more than a 
mechanical drawing; it is also a symbol of the 
spirit of cooperation which exists today between 
the parts producer and the engine and vehicle 
manufacturer. 


You see, Eaton does not manufacture came 
shafts. Nevertheless, camshaft design and pro- 
duction are among our principal interests, 
because the camshaft bears a direct relationship 
to the successful operation of many of the parts 
which Eaton does produce—valves, tappets, valve 
lifters, valve seat inserts, springs. 


Axles © Poppet Valves °® Sodium Cooled Valves ® 





Camshaft development in all its phases— 
from basic design to metallurgy—has long held 
an important place in Eaton research activity. 
Frequently this background and understanding 
have enabled us to make worthwhile contribu- 
tions to improved operation, even in some cases 
when no Eaton parts were involved in the engine 
being studied. This is but one example of the 
mutual confidence and cooperation which have 
led to splendid accomplishments in efficiency, 
economy, and service life throughout the internal 
combustion engine field. 


For more than thirty years Eaton has fostered 
and encouraged this spirit of cooperation, and 
has placed its many highly specialized research 
facilities at the disposal of all manufacturers. 


Tappets °® Hydraulic Valve Adjusters °* Valve Seat Inserts 


Leaf Springs * Coil Springs * Rotor Pumps * Stampings ° Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Passenger 


Car and Truck Heater-Defroster Units °® Spring Lock Washers 


Snap, Bearing, Lock, and Retainer Rings * Cold Drawn Wire 


EAT ON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plants: CLEVELAND ° ODETROIT * SAGINAW °_ BATTLE CREEK 
MARSHALL + LAWTON * VASSAR * MASSILLON + WINDSOR (CANADA) 
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the symbol 
of quality in radio since 1915 


Wauen Magnavox developed the first electrodynamic speaker in 1915, 

it revolutionized the world of sound reproduction. Today, after 

three decades of constant research and progress, Magnavox tone quality 

and performance are established as the highest standard in radio. 

In the new Magnavox radio-phonograph all the wonders of radio science are 
yours to command. More than a superb musical instrument, Magnavox 

is also fine furniture... truly a lasting investment in gracious living. 


Magnavox innovations in the manufacture and distribution of quality 
radio-phonographs have already been proved sound and economical. Both Magnavox 
products and policies have been widely imitated. Magnavox war-time 

electronic achievements also are proving invaluable in modern industry. Look for 
Magnavox in America’s fine stores. See Magnavox. Hear it. Compare 

it with all other radio-phonographs. Once you hear Magnavox you'll never be 
satisfied until you own one. The Belvedere, shown, approximately $365. 

The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
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during the first two years, and to 75 cents 
after four years. It also would bring more 
types of business under the proposed cov- 
erage. Both these provisions were subjected 
to immediate attack on the floor and sup- 
porters of the legislation may have to 
settle for an increase in the minimum wage 
to 55 cents an hour, instead of 65 cents 
now and 75 cents later. Opponents, in ad- 
dition, were threatening to attach a wide 
variety of proposals to the bill, including 
a farm-parity amendment and labor curbs. 

The mediation bill proposed by a la- 
bor subcommittee of the Senate as a sub- 
stitute for the Case bill and for President 
Truman’s proposed fact-finding legislation, 
amounts to littlke more than a plan to 
strengthen existing mediation and concilia- 
tion services. It would place these services 
under a federal mediation board. No wait- 
ing period prior to strikes or lockouts 
would be required. 

Attempts to prohibit secondary boycotts 
and unionization of foremen are to be re- 
newed on the floor. Fact-finding proce- 
dure for public-utility disputes also has 
some backing. The leaders of such moves 
report they have the support of +1 Sena- 
tors, which normally is considered enough 
of a nucleus to force amendments. 

The progress of current wage negotia- 
tions in the soft-coal industry is to have 
considerable bearing on the type of legis- 
lation to be enacted. Settlement of the dis- 
pute without alengthy strike would remove 
some of the sentiment for stronger union 
controls. At any rate, the legislation that 
finally is sent to the White House probably 
will combine some of the features of the 
Case bill with the Senate’s mediation- 
board proposal. 





General Motors Contract 


The settlement that ended the long Gen- 
eral Motors strike represents gains, and 
losses, for both union and management. 

A novel solution of the union-security 
issue was reached. The company succeeded 
in dropping its maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause, which required that it dis- 
charge union members who became de- 
linquent in union dues. Instead, a check- 
off of dues and assessments was inserted. 
Each employe who now belongs to the 
United Auto Workers, or joins later, will 
have his union fees deducted automatically 
by GM for the next two years, unless he 
withdraws his name from the checkoff list 
between May 31 and June 9, 1946. 

The UAW received a general wage in- 
crease of 18% cents an hour, offered some 
time earlier by the company, in place of 
the 19% cents recommended by a Govern- 
ment fact-finding board. Whether the em- 
ployes will receive more than the extra 
penny in settlements of inequities in plant 
rates, as the union contended, apparently 
will depend upon negotiations to be con- 
ducted in each plant. 
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An Announcement of The United States News 
to its Subscribers 


Aun"T WORTD REPORT 


“The Weekly Newsmagazine of World Affairs’ 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


As a reader of The United States News, you should 
be the first to know of our plans for a new weekly 
publication—and to have an opportunity to enter a 
Charter Subscription at the special Founders’ Rate. 


The nameof the 
new weekly is 
WorLD REPORT. 
It will be off the 
press shortly. Its 
purpose is to re- 
port, interpret and 
forecast world de- 
velopments. Its ob- 
jective is to give 
you the same back- 

C ground and under- 

standing of affairs 

abroad as you now have of affairs at home, to make 

international news as interesting as it really is, to point 
up its meaning to us here at home. 





Like its companion newsmagazine, The United 
States News, WorLD Report tells what is happening, 
why it is happening, How it will affect you, what 
can be expected in the future—but it will concern 
itself with the world scene, clarifying the confusing 
hodge-podge of daily events and making it into a 
meaningful whole. 


The Need for WORLD REPORT 


A few short months after the shooting part of World 
War II has been ended, you and we find ourselves con- 
fronted with more international problems than the 
war itself ever created. Post-war “peace and pros- 
perity”, which we dreamed of just a short time ago 
has proved an illusion. Nations again seem to be at 
each others throats, jockeying this way and that for 
world power, world trade. 





And we find ourselves confronted with such questions 
as these: 


Have we in the United States the will and the 
determination to follow through on the course 
to which the war committed us, now that war’s 
unifying influence is gone? 


How far will Soviet Russia go in her efforts to 
expand her political empire through use of 
the technique she tested out in Iran? 


How long can we use the secret of the atomic 
bomb to ensure the good behavior of other 
nations, and what happens when this period of 
grace runs out? 


Which way will Latin America go—a realistic 
Latin America which has already taken cog- 
nizance of our internal dissension and the 
resulting lack of flow of goods to her markets? 


How much longer can democratic England 
hold out against the world tides of rival 
ideologies? 


For thinking people like yourself who see the real 
significance of America’s new position in world affairs, 
for thinking people like yourself who realize our 
responsibility and recognize our opportunity, for think- 
ing people like yourself who really want to know 
what’s going on beyond our own_ boundaries, 
Wor pb Report is to be published. 


What Each Weekly Issue Will Bring You 


Every weekly issue will “brief” you on the business, 
economic and political outlook for the world as a 
whole and for important nations in particular. 
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A Pre-Publication Invitation to Become 
A Charter Subscriber 


Special studies—none of them more than two pages 
in length—will give you crystal-clear insight into sit- 
uations of major importance—whether they be the 
world plans of Russia, the struggle for foreign oil or 


rubber sources, trouble in Latin America 
ot the Balkans, England’s fight against 
her decline in power or our opportuni- 
ties for trade in Europe or the Far East. 


Each issue will be liberally illustrated 
with pictures and charts and maps 
which so often tell the story better than 
words. Unique Pictograms will help 
you grasp the significance of major 
trends at a glance—through use of the 


same techniques as those developed by The United 
WorRLD REPORT will contain informa- 
tion of great value to those who intend to travel or do 


States News. 


business in other countries. 


We are now assembling what we believe will be 
the most talented staff of reporters, investigators, re- 





searchers, economists and editors ever to devote them- 
selves to world affairs exclusively—to be located at 
strategic world capitals. Theirs will be the task and 
the privilege of capturing the fascination of world 
news, and translating it into terms of 
what it means to you, your neighbors, 
your business, your country. 


Special Charter 
Subscription Offer 


The coupon below entitles you to a 
Charter Subscription to WoRLD REPORT 
at the special Founders’ Rate, $4 for 52 
issues with the understanding that there 
will be no charge if the first few weekly issues do not 
please you. Returning this coupon promptly will ensure 
your receipt of Vol. I, No. 1 as soon as it is off the press. 


Charter subscriptions may also be entered as gifts 
to your friends. Rates: U.S. and Pan-American Union 
countries, $4: Canada and elsewhere, $5. 
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24th & N Streets; Washington 7+-Dy C. 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 
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* * 


It isn’t just to while away the time 
that 34% MILLION men read Popular 
Mechanics. It’s useful information 
they want—new ways of doing things 
better. 

They read the ads deliberately, not 
by accident, and when they find a 
good thing they consciously do some- 
thing about it. 

Here’s a more attentive, faster- 
acting market for anything bought by 
men. Shoes, automobiles, razor blades, 
hair tonic—there’s no end to the list. 

It pays to put Popular Mechanics 

on your schedule and Reacu THE 
P.M. Minp! 
No, the makers of these shoes don’t all 
advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 
they could do so profitably. 3 4 MILLION 
men buy a lot of shoes. 
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Weve Been “slkec!s 
ABOUT NEW RULES ON PRICES 


Employers now have a new set of rules 
to guide them on Government policy in ap- 
proving price rises to offset wage increases. 
The new policy still keeps tight control 
over prices, while taking a liberal attitude 
toward higher wages. This means that the 
majority of employers will get no price re- 
lief even if they raise the pay of their em- 
ployes. But there will be some price rises. 

Emphasis is on industry-wide action by 
OPA on prices, rather than on individual- 
company consideration. Individual com- 
panies can get consideration of hardship 
cases. But priority in OPA’s handling of 
price adjustments goes to industries as a 
whole. 

These are the wage-price rules that will 
be effective at least until July 1. After 
that, they probably will be modified, inas- 
much as Congress is determined to write 
some restrictions into future OPA law. 


What is the first step in getting a 
price increase? 

The first step is to get approval of wage in- 
creases, if this higher labor cost is to be 
used as the basis for seeking higher prices. 
Some employers already have blanket ap- 
proval in advance to raise wages, and they 
can go directly to OPA. This is the case, 
for example, when the Wage Stabilization 
Board has approved a wage-increase pat- 
tern for an industry or labor-market area. 
The higher wages must have been paid, or 
definitely promised, before OPA will con- 
sider an application for a price rise. 


When can OPA be asked for a price 
increase? 
Under the new regulations, OPA can be 
asked to approve higher prices at the 
same time that application is made to the 
Wage Stabilization Board or to the Treas- 
ury’s Salary Stabilization Unit for ap- 
proval of higher wages and salaries. OPA 
will not act upon the application, nor will 
it give any advance advice, until the wage- 
increase ruling is given. But it will be able 
to give preliminary treatment to the case. 


Can a price increase be requested 
later? 
It can, under certain conditions. The new 
rules now make it possible for an em- 
ployer to give an unapproved wage in- 
crease without cutting himself off from a 
future request for higher prices. Here is 
how it works: An employer files with OPA, 
within 30 days after a wage increase goes 
into effect, a notice that he does not now 
intend to seek higher prices on the basis of 
the higher wages. This leaves the way 
open for him to come in later and ask 
for a price increase. But he still must get 
approval of the wage increase before OPA 
will consider his case. Without this notice 


of intentions to OPA, however, the em. 
ployer would waive the right to go ty 
OPA later for a price increase to offse 
his higher labor cost resulting from the rige. 


How does an employer get a price 
increase? 

Here is how he proceeds: First, the em. 
ployer gets approval, or requests approval, 
from the Wage Stabilization Board or the 
Salary Stabilization Unit to raise the pay 
of his employes, unless he already has 
blanket approval to do so. Then he goes to 
the advisory committee for his industry, if 
such a committee has been established for 
dealing with OPA. Most industries have 
such committees. This committee will pass 
on to OPA a request for an industry-wide 
price increase if it considers there is ground 
for such an application. 


Suppose, however, there is no advisory 
committee for this industry, or that the 
employer wants an individual price in. 
crease on hardship grounds. Then he cap 
go or write directly to OPA and present 
his case. OPA will consider whether an ip. 
dustry-wide adjustment should be mad 
Or it will advise the employer whether he: 
can get an individual adjustment. But, 
here again, OPA will take no action and 
give no advance advice till the employe 
has actually raised wages or committed 
himself to do so. 


Who can get higher prices? 

Certain standards are set up to govem 
approval of price increases following wag 
increases. In general, an increase will he 
permitted for an industry if present prices 
will not enable it to show the same tate 
of returns (before taxes) on its net worth 
that it averaged during a certain prewar 
period, usually 1936-39. Consideration wil 
be given to the earnings outlook for the 
next 12 months. A price increase is likely 
where the present outlook is that an i- 
dustry will be in an over-all loss position 
or will not equal its average prewar re 
turn under present ceiling prices. 


On what will OPA base its decision? 
Recent surveys and other information vill 
be studied. Industry advisory committees 
will be consulted. Where necessary, cross- 
section questionnaires will be sent out. In 
some Cases, temporary price adjustments 
may be given pending further study. 


Suppose some firms in an_industy 
have raised wages, and others 
haven't? 

In such cases, OPA often will take into 

consideration the higher cost of labor i 

deciding whether to allow an_ industry: 

wide price increase. Where a large part d 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois 
| g 
: G F j i ] C 7 
«|...e@ Great Financial Center 
go to 
offset 4 
le Tise, 

i —— ranks as the third financial center of the 
price world. 

Debits of reporting banks here amounted to 75 billion 
we dollars in 1945. With deposits of approximately 9 billion 
mroval, dollars, the banks in Chicago and Northern Illinois are 
or the prepared today to meet the financial requirements of any 
%s z sound enterprise. 

a War production greatly increased the financial impor- 
stry, if tance of this area and provided a broader base for future 
we expansion. Here the Federal Government itself invested 
more than a billion dollars in new plants and equipment— 
Z have more than in any other industrial area. Most of these 
ill pass modern, efficient facilities are now occupied and active 
‘y-wide in peacetime production. 
ground Neither the war—nor the peace—subjected Chicago 
and Northern Illinois to the industrial dislocations ex- 
vials perienced by many other sections of the nation. For 
ate reconversion to peace, 93 per cent of industry required 
canal few production changes. 
he can To the needs of producers and distributors of goods, 
present bankers of Chicago and Northern Illinois today bring the 
r an it- traditional vision and knowledge which have been im- 
> mate portant factors in the growth of this trade center. These 
ther he commercial and investment bankers are organized to 
t. But provide the resources and special service to meet sound 
oma financial requirements of all industry developing within 
mploye this area. 
nmitiel Industry finds here the people and the facilities to help 
solve its financial problems, whether the needs be for 
additional working capital, funded securities, or equity 
money through sale of stock. Here are located the main 
, gown offices of many of the nation’s most active underwriters 
and distributors of investment securities. In 1945 issues 
me 4 underwritten by these firms totalled approximately a third 
will be of all corporate and municipal debt obligations in the 
a 7 United States. 
ume tate 
et ‘wath Bankers in Chicago and Northern Illinois will not 
1 prewar only handle the underwritings of large and small business, 
tion wil but will provide accurate, up-to-the-minute information 
- for the on your export problems, advise you concerning your 
‘3 likey investment portfolio, and act in varied trust capacities. 
tae For your long range future, this evenly balanced eco- 
- position nomic area, the center of all Middle Western trade, pro- 
ewar It vides outstanding advantages. You are invited to investi- 
" gate them in detail, and to call upon us for factual and 
” confidential information. This service is without charge. 
jecision? 
ation vill 
— Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages e Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport e Inland 
it out. In Waterways e Geographical Center of U. S. Population e Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” « Food Producing and 
justments Processing Center e Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing e Good Labor Relations Record e« 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power e Tremen- 
tudy. dous Coal Reserves e« Abundant Gas and Oil e Good Government e Good Living 
industry 
4 others This is the seventh of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
For more information, communicate with the 
take mle TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
i Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
industry: 
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It helps It makes 
‘me my 
get away! job better! 














You need more relaxation? But you can’t get away? 
You can, if you will manage time to better advantage. That 
is what the Edison Electronic VoIcEWRITER is for. It helps 
you accomplish more in less time. 


Your secretary likes the idea. When you dictate to the 
Edison Electronic VoIcEWRITER, you save hours of her time. 
She can spend this time on important work that makes her 
more valuable to you. That’s good for her, too. 
* * *K 

You’d be amazed at the many unsuspected ways in which the 
Edison Electronic VoIcEWwRITER can streamline your day, speed 
work off your desk, eliminate delays. (It can even record your 
phone talks and interviews.) Get the whole interesting story, 
without obligation. Just call Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D3, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 











EDISON: 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 















We've Been Athed: 


the industry, possibly 50 per cent, already 
has raised wages, and most of the othe 
firms are expected to do so, this increase 
cost usually will be taken into account. 





ae, 





OPA sometimes will call for two levels g 
ceiling prices where some firms have, an 
some have not, raised their wages. This 
would provide higher prices for those wh 
had given raises, but not for those on th 
old wage rates. This could be done by jp. 
dividual price increases. Others who late 
granted pay increases usually would be jy 
line for the higher price ceilings. 


Who absorbs the price increases? 
Basic official policy still is for distributors 
and retailers, wherever possible, to absorb 
price increases granted to manufacturers, 
before goods reach the consumer. But OPA 
admits that distributors in many fields 
now have absorbed all of the increases 
that they can. In these cases, increases 
sometimes will be reflected by higher 
prices paid by retailers, and sometimes by 
consumers. As a rule, further absorption 
will not be required of distributors oj 
household furniture, most low-cost cloth. 
ing, many foods and some household ap 
pliances. 


Can a wage increase given befor 
this time be used in seeking o 
price increase? 

Sometimes. If a wage increase was granted 
before March 15 without getting approval 
it still can be used as the basis for asking 
for a price increase within 30 days of the 
time it went into effect. But the pay nie 
must be approved before OPA will co- 
sider granting a higher price. 


In addition, advance approval is co- 
sidered to have been given to several types 
of wage and salary increases. These are 
increases made (lawfully) before Feb. 14, 
1946, and increases made in accordance 
with Government recommendations. Also, 
blanket approval is given to raises that 
follow an approved industry pattem. 
When a group of employers in a certain 
industry or labor-market area has raised 
wages since Aug. 18, 1945, and WSB ap 
proves these raises as an industry or area 
pattern, blanket approval is given to other 
employers in this industry or area to i- 
crease wages to the same extent. Prior ap- 
proval also goes to a few other classes of 
increase, including those made by employ- 
ers of no more than eight workers. On the 
other hand, advance approval still must be 
obtained before raising the pay of workers 
in the building and construction industry 
and of farm workers. 


These are the wage-price rules for the im- 
mediate future. What they will be after 
July 1 depends upon the result of the com 
ing fight in Congress, where future policies 
to guide OPA will be written into lav. 
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Compressed air has over 600 industrial uses. And that 
air isn’t free. It costs as much as the expense of the 





machinery that compresses it. In the last decade, in- 

dustry has demanded more and more compressed air 
until now air as an industrial material is consumed by the millions of tons. It 
takes more than a ton of air to melt a ton of iron; more than 400 pounds of 
air to spray a pound of paint. 

Dresser Industries is constantly at work engineering down the cost of moving 
air. And what goes for air goes for any other gas. Whatever the job calls for— 
millions of cubic feet of natural gas at 2,000 pounds per square inch for putting 
the final squeeze on an exhausted oilwell, or a precisely measured stream of 
air for supercharging—Dresser has engineered the right type of equipment. 

It may be a Clark compressor built on the “Angle” principle to deliver more 
horsepower per unit of space than any other gas engine-driven compressor; it 
may be a Roots-Connersville Rotary Positive Blower engineered with such 
ingenious simplicity that there is virtually no maintenance needed; or an 
R-C Centrifugal, if that’s what’s needed. And, in every case, there is Dresser 
Manufacturing Division’s unique flexible pipe coupling that prevents leakage 
caused by vibration in air lines. 

If air or any other gases are to be moved, or compressed, Dresser Industries, 
Inc., can do it at lower cost with equipment that is First to be new—Last to 
wear out. 
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NDUSTRIES, INC. 


TERMINAL TOWER - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
Geared to anticipate the course of industry 
Oil and gas equipment a specialty 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey »* Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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—_- Queso — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Off, 


Do you think that profits of indus. 
try as a whole will be curtailed in 
1946 as a result of the new wage. 
price formula? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on whether or not in- 
dustrial profits will be squeezed in 
1946, The United States News asked 
businessmen, union leaders and others 
the preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Walter P. Reuther 


Detroit, Mich.; International Vice President 
and Director, General Motors Dept., United 
Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO), 


answers: 

The answer is a resounding “No.” The 
new formula began with an Administration 
retreat on the price front as a result of 
which Big Steel bludgeoned a $140,000,000 
profit take over and above the new wage 
increase. If the National Association of 
Manufacturers succeeds in smashing price 
control entirely, business will wallow in 
profits in 1946. Even under the formuk, 
business is guaranteed against falling be 
low its 1936-39 rate of return on inves: 
ment, which assures minimum dollar prof- 
its in 1946 well above the prewar average, 

With the prospect of the greatest sel- 
ers’ market in history as soon as industry 
ends its sit-down against legitimate wage 
increases, a handsome profit killing in 1946 
is certain, price control and all. 

It’s what will happen after 1946, after 
1947, after the boom, which is the central 
question. But normalcy-minded manage- 
ment isn’t asking that question. 


J. P. Seiberling 


Akron, Ohio; President, Seiberling Rubber 
Co., 
answers: 
It is our opinion that profits of industry 
as a whole will be curtailed in 1946 asa 
result of the new wage-price formula. 


E. T. Weir 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, National Steel 
Corp., 
answers: (by telegraph) 
In my opinion, profits of industry will be 
curtailed in 1946 as a result of the new 
wage-price formula. Price increases are not 
sufficient to cover the increased costs that 
will result directly from the wage increases 
plus the further increases that may be ¢%- 
pected in the cost of materials and serv- 
ices which business concerns must buy. 
In addition, production, and therefore 
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The Sign of the Whale... 
distinguished the shop of one Samuel Scotten, 
whalebone cutter, at No. 383 Chestnut Street, in 
Philadelphia. Here he took the “‘raw Baleen, snipt off the 
Hair or Fringe with a pair of Shears, soak’d the Slabs in 





be ee are Se ae a ee 


Sy 


tepid water, steam’d in the Steam-box, scrap’d with a sharp 
Knife, cut by hand Labour in the English manner”... 
prepared “‘dress’d bone equal to the best British for 
Bonnet, Stay, Umbrella, and Whip-Makers”. .. and showed 
also a good assortment of brushes, shaving boxes, 


blackball, ivory and horn combs, at reasonable terms, 


CurrousLy analogous, in diverse ways, is the art of the 
editor. He searches afar for the fat story, which is 





apprehended often with great difficulty. He probes and 
shears away the blubber of conjecture and rumor to expose 
a framework of fact. Truth, too, like the whalebone, adds 
character to the reader’s bonnet, supplies moral stays, 
maintains an umbrella of understanding... and serves, as 


well, as a scourge against enemies of the public weal. 


In PuiLaDELputA, The Inquirer affords daily awareness and 


From the 
Pennsylvania Gazette 
March 28, 1787. 


assurance to some 575,000 families . .. and supplies the best kind 
of support to the advertiser, both retail and national because it 
commands the most and the best of this major market .. . Local 
patronage and Media Records both indicate what a whale of a 
job The Inquirer does!... Ask to see the evidence... 


The Philadelphia Anquirer 
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You'll want a O T a 
of these FREE BOOKLETS 


During the past 2 years, a new name has won widespread in- 
terest among Western industrial areas. Santa Clara County! 


Population center of the Pacific Coast .. . and a perfect ex- 


ample of decentralized industry. To understand what is hap- 


pening on the Pacific Coast . . . as a basis for your own ex- 


pansion plans... it will pay you to get both of these booklets. 


Tells WHAT is happening on the Pacific Coast 


There are 31 names listed in this folder . . 
\ all newcomers to Santa Clara County dur- 
ing the past two years. It reads like a 
“who's who” among American industry. 


Tells WHY it is happening 


The reasons behind Santa 
Clara County's rise to in- 
dustrial prominence. Lo- 
cation — power — liveabil- 
ity, etc. 36 pages crammed 
with factual data of im- 
portance to your business. 


It’s an amazing story ... how industry in its search for 
a decentralized location “discovered” Santa Clara 
County. With a perfect productive climate and unex- 
celled liveability, Santa Clara County offers unusual 
production facilities. But due to its location on main 
rail lines and highways ... on San Francisco Bay... 
there are distribution advantages and economies, too. 
Definitely, you should know all of the facts! 


Either or both of these booklets are free for 
the asking. Write on your business letterhead. 


PT. “U’’— SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY CGpooniz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 








































Question of the Week 


profits, will be curtailed pending OPA 
clarification of the price situation in vari. 
ous industries. There is nothing to indicate 
an improvement in OPA methods, which, 
in the past, have been notable for cop 
fusion and delay. 





H. G. Batcheller 


Brackenridge, Pa.; President, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., 


answers: 

If the art of crystal gazing, which some 
people call fact finding, has been reduce 
to a science, I am not aware of it. Hoy. 
ever, it does seem to me that the prospec 
is reasonably favorable, with some ming 
ambiguities in the choice of words. 

It seems to me that the formula ap. 
nounced by the President of Feb. 14, 194, 
is workable. However, the administration 
of the formula is of more importance. 

If it is administered intelligently and 
with reasonable elasticity, I can see no rea- 
son why profits should not be approxi- 
mately equal to those of the base period, 
The preliminary analysis of the adminis- 
tration by OPA of the formula, as applied 
to steel, is encouraging. 


(by telegraph) 


Arthur B. Adams 


Norman, Okla.; Dean, College of Busines 
Administration, University of Oklahoma, 


answers: 

The Administration’s new wage-price 
formula definitely links together the rek- 
tive levels of wages, prices, and profits in 
industry. The extent to which profits of in 
dustry as a whole will be curtailed in 194 
as a result of this new wage-price formula 
will depend upon what happens to the fol- 
lowing factors as yet not definitely meas- 
urable: per cent and extent of raises which 
are made in wages of industrial workers; 
per cent and extent of raises which are al- 
lowed in ceiling prices in industries af 
fected by the wage increases; the volume 
of industrial production as affected by the 
rapidity of settlement of present crippling 
strikes, and the extent to which impending 
labor controversies are settled without 
strikes. 

It is conceivable, but not probable, that 
ceiling prices in industry will be increased 
more than enough to take care of increases 
in wage costs, and that industrial profits 
will not be decreased because of the formu- 
la. On the other hand, it is likely that, to 
compensate for wage increases, only small 
increases in ceiling prices will be made in 
industries where profits are, or have been, 
very high. Assuming that our labor diffi- 
culties are expeditiously settled, and tak- 
ing into consideration present shortages of 
goods and the pent-up demand for them,! 
think it is safe to conclude that, under this 
formula, industrial profits will be decreased 
below the war level, but that in 1946 they 
will not be lowered to the prewar level. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD SIGHTING ONE OF HIS INBOUND VESSELS FROM HIS HOME, PHILADELPHIA,..CIRCA 17997 


e-price 
a A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER that no other Colonial locality eclipsed their own great 
hits in 
s of in- 
n 1946 
ormula >, afterward Philadelphia continued to be the 


; ’ sort in the manner of sumptuous living. A “heritage 
* TN uring the Revolution and for many years : ae 6 
of hospitality’ proudly sustained by Philadelphia 


he fol most splendid city of the country... the largest, the rich- Blend. A whisky worthy of its high traditions . . . rich, 


th ee 7 ep, gratifying, yet delightfully mild. A whisky you might 
» WHC. ? ‘ ‘ ve 


orkers; HENRY L. NELSON... “THE CLUBS OF PHILADELPHIA” reserve for special occasions . . . yet you can afford 
are al- 
‘ies _al- 
volume 
by the 
ippling 
ending 
vithout 


Philadelphia’s famed merchants and mariners saw to it to enjoy Philadelphia Blend . . . regularly and often. 
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86.8 PROOF ® 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWS 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR ‘“‘PHILADELPHIA’ — THE HERITAGE WHISKY — FAMOUS SINCE 1894 














You Can Be a Business Hero 


There's a leading part for you, the role 
of Business Hero, in the industrial 
drama now unfolding in the new South- 
west. For the alert executive who first 
investigates, then advocates, the un- 
limited profit possibilities of a plant or 
a branch in this rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial area, is sure to win the approval 


and applause of business associates. 


The Southwestern stage is set with 
every property needed to make your 
business grow and prosper — vast and 
varied reserves of raw materials, min- 
erals, water, power, fuel — rich home 
markets bulging with buying power 
and offering ready outlets for every 


product of factory and farm — abun- 


dant native labor, sharpened by war- 
time skills, and sympathetic partners to 


industrial development. 


Because it is the pioneer railroad which 
first opened this strategic corridor to 
commerce 75 years ago and has led in 
its development through the years, the 
KATY is ina unique position to recom- 
mend appropriate plant sites and to 
furnish other timely data on this highly- 
favored region. Start your investigation 
by writing for the interesting booklet 
“The Industrial Southwest.” Address 
Industrial Development Department, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis 


1, Mo., or Katy Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas. 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 











Grow with Kansas 





Abounding in natural resources 
as well as agricultural wealth, the 
Katy-served kernel of the nation’s 
greatest wheat state offers fertile 
territory for industrial growth. 
For Kansas is the key to the rich 
Southwestern corridor, offering 
quick access to national and world 
markets through the northern 


gateways of Kansas City and St. 


Louis and the gulf ports of 


Houston, Galveston and Texas 
City. For a quick picture of this 
richly-endowed area, send for 
booklet **The Industrial South- 
west,” containing comprehensive 
data on the industrial opportun- 
ities in the Katy-served territory 
destined for great- 

est peacetime 


prosperity. 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Ssecial Report. 


Prospect that Orient will not 
be able to send us sufficient 
raw materials before 1948 


It now is apparent that the U.S. cannot 
count on heavy imports of needed raw ma- 
terials from the Far East this year or even 
next year. It is to be 1948, or later in many 
cases, before American businessmen and 
consumers can rely upon having rubber 
and tin and spices from the Orient in any- 
thing like prewar plenty. 





—Press Association 


REBELLION IN INDONESIA 


1 extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


DELAYS IN IMPORTS WE NEED: 
SHORTAGES OF RUBBER AND TIN 


Turmoils in Far East as Barrier to Early Revival of Foreign Trade 


Hopes for a sudden rush of imports 
from the Far East are being squelched by 
reports of mounting obstacles. Colonial 
turmoil, which began in Indonesia, now 
has spread to India and Indo-China. Spo- 
radic fighting continues in Manchuria. 
Throughout the Far East, political in- 
stability is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. In addition, food and clothing are 
critically short. In India, the worst famine 
in more than a generation is in the making. 
On top of all these troubles, inflation in 
most of the Orient makes foreign trade 
difficult. 

Current material shortages in the United 
States promise further to delay the Gov- 
ernment’s stock-piling program that now 
is being pushed in the House. The Senate 
already has approved a bill to set up a 
“strategic materials stock-piling board” to 
guard against future emergency shortages, 
but it is unlikely that important stock 
piles can be gathered for perhaps a year 
or longer. 

Outlook for U.S. imports of Far 
Eastern raw materials is about as follows: 

Rubber imports may reach half of pre- 
war volume this year, but will be Jess next 
year, and will not return to normal until 
1949 or 1950. 

Silk from Japan, bottled up during the 
war, is to reach the U.S. this year and 
next in about one sixth of prewar volume, 
but may never return to full prewar levels. 





Tin from Malaya is to provide only 7 
per cent of short U.S. supplies in 1946, 
perhaps return to normal by 1948. 

Copra, to meet the world shortage of 
fats and oils, has begun to flow from the 
Philippines toward the U.S., may reach 
half of prewar volume by year’s end and 
equal prewar shipments by mid-1947. 

Tung oil is not to arrive in sufficient 
volume from China to avert a paint short- 
age in the U.S. this summer. 

Manila hemp imports from the Philip- 
pines may total a few thousand tons this 














—Netherlands Informat au, U.S. Army 


WHAT WE WANT: Pepper from Java, tin from Malaya, hemp from Philippines, rubber from Sumatra 


MARCH 22, 1946 





- -. mounting obstacles squelched production 
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(Gl HU AIR MAIL PAPER FOR BUSINESS 


Let the distant-going correspondence of your 
corporation be specially suited to fly the airways 
economically. Let Ecusta air mail paper, made 
by a new process direct from linen flax fibre, 
also symbolize the importance of your “Via Air 
Mail” letters. Look for the Ecusta watermark. 


Ecusta fine flax air mail and business paper 
is readily available through leading paper 
merchants from coast-to-coast. Call in your 
stationer, printer or engraver now and ask him 
to show you specimens of this high quality letter- 
head paper. Or write us and we will cheerfully 
mail samples of Ecusta paper to you. 


Fine Flax Writing +» Fine Flax Air Mail 
Bible Paper + Thin Paper Specialties 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST + NORTH CAROLINA 


Special Report 








—. 
year, but will not equal prewar volume for 
at least a year or two. 

Tea is to continue to reach the United 
States from India and Ceylon, as it did 
during the war, but very little can be ex. 
pected this year from Java, Sumatra, 
China, Japan, or Formosa. 

Spice imports, including black pepper, 
await political stability in Indonesia. 

Jute to bag U.S. flour, sugar, and coffee 
came from India during the war in heayy 
volume; now must run the gantlet of me 
ing prices, political unrest, and famine. 

A similar gantlet, in fact, is preventing 
restoration of foreign trade throughout the 
Far East. Prospects for production for 
export are best in the Philippines, worst 
in Indonesia. By areas: 

In the Philippines, a return to normal 
output of copra, hemp, and sugar hinges 
on solution of difficult economic and po. 
litical problems. War damage to ports and 
facilities still hampers interisland and 
other transportation. Food is scarce, and 
inflation plentiful. Guerrilla warfare con- 
tinues in the mountains. Black markets 
are a problem in the war-torn cities. 

In China, inflation has reached astro- 
nomical levels. Chinese dollars, which last 
year were exchanged for U.S. dollars on 
the black market at the rate of 500 for 
one, now are being quoted officially at 
3020 to one. Goods for export, reflecting 
inflated production costs, are priced far 
above the world market. Production for 
export of tea, silk, tung oil, bristles and 
tungsten is further hampered by transpor. 
tation shortages and breakdowns. 

In Japan, the Government, at the ur. 
ing of the Supreme Allied Commande, 
now is taking strenuous steps to contr 
inflation and step up production. Exports 
this year, however, are to come mainly out 
of existing stocks of silk, tea; pottery, and 
other light products. Future increases in 
Japanese exports depend largely on Ja- 
pan’s ability to obtain heavy imports of 
raw materials, notably cotton and food. 

In Indo-China, 170,000 tons of rubber 
awaits shipment to a rubber-hungry world. 
once war damage to ports can be repaired 
and peace restored among the French own- 
ers of Indo-China, the Chinese occupiers, 
and rebellious natives. Indo-China’s main 
ports, Saigon and Haiphong, were badly 
battered by Allied bombers. Transport to 
the ports from inland is _ inadequate. 

In Malaya, where the economy tums 
on production and export of rubber and 
tin, British officials now are in charge. All 
exports and imports are under governmel- 
tal control, with imports restricted to trade 
from sterling-area countries. 

In Indonesia, estimates of future ex 
ports await the end of fighting between 
native and Allied troops. Stocks of rubber. 
coffee, tea, spices, and other products o 
the Indies cannot be moved until the fight: 
ing stops. Dutch and British officials hope 
an offer to native leaders of something 
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POWER PLANTS 
=to help you run your factory 











Wheeled power plants like these will he 
pulling for you...helping to run your factory 

. when you build it in the territory served 
by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 

How? By hauling supplies and raw materials 
to your factory door. By taking your finished 
products to distributing centers and markets. 
By pulling for you... proudly and eagerly... 


day and night . .. in all kinds of weather. 


Last year alone, 148 new industries came to 
live and grow along our railway. They are 
experiencing the benefits of mild climate, 





plentiful raw materials, abundant low-cost 
power and fuel, ample reserves of skilled and 
unskilled workers ... and a huge consumer 


market in the fast-growing Southland. 


They are benefiting, too, from the depend- 
able, efficient, economical, mass transportation 
service symbolized by the more than 1.600 
steam and Diesel locomotives of the Southern 
Railway System. 

To assure these advantages for your factory, 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SrweeT FS. Romer 
~~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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NORBIDE 


(THE HARDEST MATERIAL MADE BY 


RODUCED in electric furnaces at 5000° F, 

Norton Boron Carbide (trade-marked NOR- 
BIDE) is the hardest material made by man for 
commercial use. Available both as an abrasive 
and in molded shapes, its unique properties are 
providing many engineering departments with the 
solution to some very tricky problems. 


NORBIDE Gages outwear conventional types of 
measuring devices hundreds, even thousands, of 
times, will not scratch, pick up lint nor become 
charged with particles of metal. 


NORBIDE Nozzles for pressure blasting outlast 
steel nozzles thousands of times; are guaranteed 
750 hours with silica sand and 1500 hours with 
steel shot. 


NORBIDE Abrasive because of its extreme hard- 
ness, is used for many lapping operations hereto- 
fore possible only with expensive diamond dust. 


NORBIDE Metallurgical Compound is an eco- 
nomical source of boron for use as an easily 
available alloying element. 


A new catalog gives full data on NORBIDE*— 
its chemical and physical properties and many 
diversified uses. Send for it today and see how 
NORBIDE products can help you. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


*Registered trade-mark 
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Special Report 


approaching dominion status may end the 
fighting and restore order. Once order jg 
restored, the problem in Indonesia, ag 
throughout the Orient, will be to find food 
and trading goods with which to induce 
native labor to go back to work. 

In India, inflation, clamor for home 
rule, and the worst famine since 1900 are 
to interfere to an unpredictable extent 
with exports of jute and other products, 
Inflation is expressing itself in higher 
prices for jute. The clamor for home rule, 
indirectly related to the recent mutiny 
and riots, now engages the full attention 
of a delegation of top British officials, 

It is against this background of famine, 
inflation, and political unrest amounting 
to warfare that the U.S. now appraises 
its hopes of reviving heavy imports of 
much-needed raw materials from the Ori- 











AK 
CHINESE INFLATION 
. export prices went sky-high 


—Acme 


ent. Heavy imports this year of rubber 
and tin and copra, for example, would 
ease materially some U.S. problems. 

Crude rubber is needed in combina- 
tion with synthetic rubber for truck tires 
and for special purposes. Imports of 250- 
000 tons in 1946 would permit manufac- 
turers to use considerably more than the 
10,000 tons of crude rubber now released 
to them each month from the dwindling 
Government stock pile. Of these possible 
imports of 250,000 tons, 40,000 tons are 
expected from Africa and Brazil, and 210,- 
000 from the Far East. More than half of 
the Far Eastern exports are to come from 
existing stocks, the rest from hoped-for 
new production. The volume of new pro- 
duction is to depend partly on price, 4 
matter now in dispute between U.S, 
Dutch and British negotiations. 

Tin demands of U.S. manufacturers are 
now about 100 per cent above available 
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The Bride Wore White... 


An important marriage has taken place in one 

of Armco’s great steel mills. The shining ribbon of metal 
you see emerging from the machine is the result of 

that union — the bright beauty, rust-resistant 

and reflective properties of aluminum wedded to the 
strength and usefulness of steel. Combining 

the advantages of the two metals in one easily fabricated 
sheet is a triumph of Armco research pioneering. 

After many tests and experiments a practical way was 
found to coat sheet steel with aluminum. 


The new product is called ARMco ALUMINIZED 
Steel. Proved in a number of important war 
uses, you can expect it to be featured soon in car mufflers, 
oven liners, burner reflectors for electric ranges, 
combustion chambers for room heaters and other 


products subjected to heat and to corrosion> 

Manufacturers of home and industrial products, 
always alert for new and better materials to 
improve the efhciency of their products, will welcome 
ARrMcO ALUMINIZED Sheet Steel. 


Armco research men and steelmakers are old hands at 
this business. The many special-purpose iron and 
steel sheets they have developed contribute daily to 
comfort and convenience — add long life and 
lasting attractiveness to products made of sheet 
metal. And careful buyers know that the familiar 
Armco triangle trademark is a mark of 
special quality. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
641 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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The American Rolling Mill Company 
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Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 

























~.. the way he drives 


Californians own a larger number 
of cars and depend upon them 
more than the people of any other 
state. Communities are sprawling, 
decentralized; distances are vast. 
Automobiles provide Californians 
with the freedom they like. 
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SQ WELZ. and the way he banks 
SSN ee oe 
. , Californians liked the progressive goal 


of A. P. Giannini when he founded the 
Bank of America in 1904...to bring 
“The California Trend” a fully-rounded banking service with- 
in reach of all the people. These men 
and women of California gave Bank 
of America the kind of support that 
built it to its present size— with 493 
California branches — a statewide 
organization providing local service. 


...a fact-based forecast... will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20, 
or 660 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


4 RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARSP 


Plivests aned Mattia a ae re! 


NATIONAL ¢RYSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 





LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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Special Kepou 








supply. Imports of 6,000 tons this year 
from Malaya will provide 7 per cent of 
U.S. supplies, but still leave consumption 
under wraps at 90,000 tons. Remainder of 
the 90,000 tons is to come from Bolivia 
and the Belgian Congo, sources of U.S, 
wartime supplies, from Government stocks 
and scrap. If Malayan production climbs 
back to near prewar levels by 1948, 
as planned, U.S. supply can then come 
close to demand, assuming tin prices are 
satisfactory. Prices for tin from the Far 
East, however, like rubber prices, require 
negotiation with the British and Dutch, 

Copra is the key to the world’s present 
shortage of fats and oils. Makers of soap, 
margarine and shortening look to copra 
and cocoanut oil from the Philippines and 
Indonesia to help close the gap between 
world demand and world supplies. As it is, 
the world wants to buy 9,000,000,000 
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MANILA RUBBLE 
... the future held a question mark 


pounds of all types of fats and oils, but 
only 6,000,000,000 pounds is for sale. 
Present outlook is that Philippine copra 
exports per month may reach half of pre- 
war volume late this year, and return to 
full prewar volume sometime next year. 
Copra exports from Indonesia, however, 
will be later and slower in recovering. 
Full recovery of Far Eastern exports, 
when such recovery comes, may run into 
declining U.S. demand for some commodi- 
ties, however. U.S. synthetic rubber is to 
reduce dependence upon Far Eastern crude 
rubber. U.S. rayon and nylon are to com- 
pete increasingly with Far Eastern silk. 
Synthetic substitutes for quinine reduce 
the need for the natural product. 
Imports of rubber, silk and other Far 
Eastern products, urgently needed now, 
within a few years may be regarded as price- 
depressing competition for U.S. products. 
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OPERATORS WHO KNOW PREFER MONROE 


The engineering skill behind Monroe’s thirty-year 
leadership is responsible for the unique advantages 
of the Monroe Calculating Machine shown in use 
below. AUTOMATIC SHORT-CUT MULTIPLICA- 
TION is an exclusive and startling feature of this ma- 
chine; and to the operator the unrivaled feather 
touch of all functioning keys means“easy to operate”. 


There is no “decimal fatigue” with Monroe .. . 
the all-important decimal is automatic and correctly 
placed... no spacing of the multiplier by pushing 
zero keys to achieve correct decimalization. Monroe 
removes decimal doubts: 













Among its many other advantages are easy and 
silent action, flexibility, simplicity, locked-figure 
keyboard, automatic division—and the famous Mon- 
roe “3-series” dials, about which you can get full 
information from the nearest Monroe representative. 
Learn, too, about the “Velvet Touch” opcrating 
advantages of Monroe Accounting and Listing Ma- 
chines—how they streamline modern mechanical 
accounting. Sales and service available through our 
own offices in all principal cities. 


Ask for our new book of time-saving Payroll Methods. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Fully Automatic Calculator 
Model AA-1 










CS 209-685-191 
Adding-Listing Machine Monroe A 
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EXPLORING HERCULES 









SIZING MATERIALS from 
Hercules Land helped 
give military shipping 
cartons their remarkable 
.can help 


water resistance and toughness.. 
give your paper boxes maximum durabil- 
ity, which will provide maximum protec- 
tion for goods in storage and shipment. 
For years, the paper industry has de- 


5 
("> 


pended on Hercules for its 
diversified chemical needs. 
For example, Hercules also 
produces chemical cotton 
for high grade writing 
paper, wax emulsions and 
sizes that make butchers’ 
paper blood-resistant, casein for paper 
coatings and adhesives, and nitrocellulose 
for rapid-drying lacquers and inks. 

If you make paper or paper products. it 
will pay you to know more about Hercules. 
The new 20-page 
book, “A Trip Thru 
Hercules Land”, will 
acquaint you with 
the many chemical 
materials available 
for industrial use. 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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OUR SURPLUS WEAPONS AS AID 
TO HEMISPHERE DEFENSE PLAN 


The United States is beginning to make 
limited amounts of carefully chosen sur- 
plus military equipment available to Latin- 
American countries. An initial allocation 
of materiel which originally cost more than 
$80,000,000 is now being offered to them, 
and more is expected to be made available 
later. 

These allocations are in line with U.S. 
military policy. The objective of this pol- 
icy is to enable each American republic to 
equip and maintain a small, modern force 
for national defense and internal security. 
Equipment, organization and training of 
these individual forces would be uniform, 
so that they could be employed jointly as 
part of a Hemisphere defense force against 
an aggressor, either native or foreign. Gen- 
eral application of this policy among the 
other American republics, officials believe, 
would go a long way to discourage arma- 


ment races and top-heavy military ex- 
penditures 
The initial offering represents be- 


tween 10 and 20 per cent of the total de- 
sired for the local elements of the Hemi- 


sphere security force. This and future 


offerings, it is believed, wil] help to keep 
foreign military influence 
America. 

Types of equipment now being offered 
cover a wide range of items, from twin- 


out of Latin 





engine bombers to bayonets. Choices of. 
fered to an individual country depend on 
the availability of surplus items and on the 
need for equipping that country’s elements 
for the Hemisphere defense force. Brazil, 
for example, as the largest Latin-Ameri- 
can republic, is being given the chance to 
buy the needed equipment for an infantry 
division, plus some other items. 

Nonsurplus materiel and warships are 
not being offered at this time, because spe- 
cial legislation is needed in order to make 
them available. Few motor vehicles are to 
be included, because of the large civilian 
demand for them 

Prices are of two kinds. On strictly 
military goods, the figure is the junk value 
plus necessary handling charges. On goods 
having civilian uses, such as airplanes o} 
transport types. the prices are based on 
the market value. 

Excluded from this initial offer 
Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, Haiti 
and Argentina. Officials say Nicaragua was 
not included because it is felt President 
Anastasio kept himself in 
power too long by doubtful means. Similar 
reasons lie behind the exclusion of the 
Dominican Republic, President 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo is considered a 
ruthless dictator. In Haiti. recognition has 
not been extended to the military junta 
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U. S. PLANE ON BRAZILIAN FIELD 


». the value is junk, the virtue is security 
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100 Proof 
LIQUEUR 


A New HUA in HUOHAMLS — 


Topping any you’ve ever tasted is the Southern Comfort Highball 
—a jigger of Southern Comfort, ice, and sparkling water. But... | 
Only Two, Remember . .. No Gentleman Will Ask for Three! Equally 
delicious are the other recipes in the booklet on each bottle of 
The Grand Old Drink of the South. 





SOUTHERN COMFORT IMPROVED OLD FASHIONED 
Pony of Bourbon or Rye. Pony of Southern Comfort. 
Dash of bitters. 2 cubes ice. Dash of syphon. Garnish 
with cherry, twist of lemon peel, slice of orange. No sugar. 











NO SUGAR IS NEEDED WITH 


omericas Most Versatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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which has been ruling since President Elie 
Lescot was ousted. 

Argentina’s case is a special problem 
which may affect the over-all success of 
the Hemisphere defense program. 

Desire for U.S. equipment has been 
expressed repeatedly by Argentina ever 
since it became apparent that our military 
products compared favorably with thos 
of Germany. When other Latin-Americay 
nations were seeking this materiel under 
Lend-Lease, Argentina was offering to pay 
cash for it, but her requests were rejected, 

Finally Argentina established factories 
to build her own tanks and airplanes. Mil. 
tary experts say the product of these fac. 
tories is of doubtful quality. They there. 
fore expect Argentina to buy materiel jn 
Europe if she cannot get it here. 

A Russian mission is scheduled to open 
trade conversations in Buenos Aires soon. 
Russia may arrange to trade some of her 
military equipment for such Argentine 
products as she can use. Argentina’s ac. 
quisition of considerable supplies of Rus. 
sian materiel might start a Latin-American 
armament race. 

Solutions to this problem center around 
Col. Juan D. Peron, who is leading in the 
returns from Argentina’s recent presiden- 
tial election. He may exhibit a desire 
to co-operate in the over-all defense pro- 
gram by curtailing his military expendi. 
tures and putting reasonable limits on the 
size of his armed forces. Many officials 
believe he will tend to co-operate if he is 
admitted to Hemisphere defense councik 
and allowed to replace some of his present 
equipment with purchases from the U.S. 

Admitting him to these councils, hov- 
ever, is another matter. The American re. 
publics were scheduled to meet in Rio 
Janeiro before April 15 to draft a mutuad- 
defense treaty. That conference now has 
been postponed indefinitely because of 
U. S.-Argentine relations. Secretary Byres 
has informed the other American republics 
that he will not sign a defense treaty with 
an Argentine government that contains 
pro-Nazi elements. He has said that he con- 
siders Colonel Peron pro-Nazi. He is ask- 
ing the other American republics if they 
would be willing to meet and draft the 
treaty without Argentina. Since unanimity 
has governed past inter-American treaty- 
drafting activities, the response to this 
proposal may not be favorable. 

The outcome of this confused situa- 
tion still is in doubt. It is causing concem, 
particularly in this country and in the 
American republics that border Argentina. 
Meanwhile, creation of the Hemisphere de- 
fense force—without Argentina—is going 
ahead. If the Argentine problem is solved, 
a treaty is expected to be drafted and 
Argentina is expected to participate in the 
defense program. But if this problem is not 
solved, the possession of modern forces 
is expected to give other American repub 
lics a feeling of increased security. 
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: he amazing NEW West 
os on the amazing eee 
st THIS 48-PAGE BOOK has just been revised to include latest available 
iblies statistics and information. ; 
with From it you can learn the basic facts about the West, and why Metropolitan 
itains Oakland Area is the most favored location for reaching and serving the 
e COll- Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World .. . by rail, by air, by water, 
5 ask- by truck .. . at low cost, in less time. 
> Then, if you will outline your company’s requirements, we will supply 
«nite further details applied directly to your particular operation . . . complete 
— d information derived from our 103 master charts and maps of Metro- 
reaty- an on politan Oakland Area and its industrial sites. Population distribution, 
) this topography, transportation, mass transit, utilities, public facilities and 

many other factors are covered. 

situa- More than 200 airplane views, taken since the war, supplement the 
neem, charts and maps. This combination of data, charts, maps and photos 
nthe completely visualizes the entire Area, or any part of it. We believe this 
valine. is the most specific community and industrial data ever compiled. 
ore de- WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 

going NOW is the time to investigate the astonishing growth of population, 

wed, of markets, of profit opportunities in the NEW West, and especially 
so { Metropolitan Oakland Area. As the first step, write for “Its An Amazing 
d . NEW West” today. 

‘ . METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
; ‘ S 390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 
os} at its very heart! a 
7 The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
NEWS MAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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U.S. KEYS TO LEADERSHIP 


Choice of Americans for Top Positions in World Bank and Fund 


Improvement in prospects of 
passing British loan, to clear 
the way for full operations 


The United States is moving into a posi- 
tion of dominance in world finance. The 
International Bank and Monetary Fund 
are expected to be operating before the end 
of the year, and these operations are to be 
under this country’s influence. This is made 
clear by developments at the organization 
meeting of the Bretton Woods institutions 
at Savannah, Ga. 

Clues to leadership lie in these cir- 
cumstances: 

Permanent Chairman of both agencies 
is Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson. Sec- 
retary Vinson also will head the special 
executive committee which will act as a 
steering group for both institutions—one 
to regulate currency exchanges and the 
other to supervise international loans. The 
vice chairman is to be an Englishman, 
probably Lord Keynes. 

President of the Bank is to be a U.S. 
citizen, selected by President Truman. Ex- 
ecutive directors of the Bank will approve 
this country’s choice. 

Headquarters of both Bank and Fund 
will be established in Washington. This 
site was selected at the insistence of the 
U.S. delegation, although most other na- 
tions preferred New York City. 

Managing director of the Fund is to be 
chosen from one of the other nations. 

Policies of both institutions actually are 
to be under the thumb of the executive 
committee, which means that the U.S. and 
Britain together will direct operations. Ex- 
ecutive committeemen will be the governors 
from the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada, Egypt, India. Mexico, Brazil, 
China, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Poland. With the exception of Poland, 
committee members adhere to either the 
dollar or the sterling areas. 

The British loan of $4,400,000,000 now 
is the only stumbling block to operations 
of the two world financial institutions. The 
British have let it be known that they will 
remove dollar controls over current trad- 
ing transactions almost as soon as the 
dollar credit is available. That would mean 
that any U.S. trader could sell within the 
sterling area and receive payment in dol- 
lars without waiting for approval from 
the British Government. 

Rejection of the dollar credit, however, 
would be likely to smash the Bretton 
Woods The British have an- 
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program. 


nounced that they will have to withdraw 
from both institutions if they do not get 
dollars, and instead will have to establish 
trading and financial controls that would 
not fit into the proposed international 
framework. Prospects for granting the 
credit are improving in Congress. 

Russia remains a doubtful factor in 
world financial plans, just as the Soviet 
Government’s position is in doubt on other 
aspects of international co-operation. That 
country has not yet ratified the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, but the organization 
meeting decided to allow Russia until Dec. 
31, 1946, to make up her mind. 

Bank and Fund could operate, however, 
without Russian participation. Russia 
never has been an important factor in 





OYSTER ROAST FOR MONETARY DELEGATES 


“Big Six.” and, until the next election of 
directors, the boards will contain 13 jp 
stead of 12 members. After the next elee. 
tion, the boards will revert to 12 members, 
but smaller nations will be allowed to 
choose only six instead of seven directors, 

Other countries are hastening to join 
the two institutions. Panama, Nicaragua 
and El Salvador, earlier holdouts, now 
have become members, and Italy, Turkey, 
Syria and Lebanon, which were not orig. 
inal signers of the Bretton Woods Agree. 
ments, have applied for membership. Sec. 
retary Vinson has announced U.S. support 
of the applications from Italy and the for. 
mer neutral countries. 

Other holdouts—Australia, New Zea- 
land, Venezuela, Haiti and Liberia—are ex- 
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e « . Operations will be under U. S.-British thumbs 


world trade, whereas the Urited States and 
the British Empire do the bulk of buying 
and selling on world) markets. Anglo- 
American financial co-operation thus would 
set the pattern for world trade practices. 

Because of Russia’s hesitancy to join the 
institutions, India has won a permanent 
seat on the boards of executive directors 
of the agencies—the groups that will su- 
pervise day-to-day operations of Bank and 
Fund. The Bretton Woods Agreements 
originally provided for appointments to 
the boards by the “Big Five” members— 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
France and China—and election of seven 
other directors by other members. If Rus- 
sia joins, the “Big Five” will become a 


pected to become members before the end 
of the year. 

Both the Bank and Fund are likely to 
begin operating by midsummer. Executive 
directors of both institutions are expected 
to meet within the next few weeks, and, 
by the end of. the current year, it is 
planned that obligations guaranteed by the 
new International Bank shall be offered in 
the New York investment market. By that 
time, the Fund also is expected to have 
fixed exchange values on world currencies. 


German Military Marks 


Occupation marks that somehow get 
exchanged for dollars and become a cost 
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SECRETARY VINSON 
The Bank and Fund could operate... 


to the U.S. Treasury still are among the 
headaches of commanding officers in Ger- 
many. The Army now proposes a new con- 
trol system designed to prevent  black- 
market money operations that redound to 
the profit of American soldiers and civil- 
lans. 

The basis of the new system, soon to be 
announced, is to prevent the exchange of 
marks for dollars at Army finance offices. 
Instead, U.S. citizens in Germany will be 
allowed to draw special scrip against pay 
and allowances. This scrip will be good for 
purchases at Army stores and can be ex- 
changed for dollars. Citizens also will be 
permitted to draw occupation marks for 
spending in Germany, but these marks no 
longer are to be exchangeable for dollars 
and will not be honored at Army stores. 

Under this system, marks in the hands 
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LORD KEYNES 
+» « Without Russian participation 


MARCH 22, 1946 


} AWARD 





K D KA gratefully acknowledges this 


significant honor.. and, in the name of the entire staff and all 
Westinghouse Radio Stations’ personnel, sincerely thanks the 
Award Committee and the Alfred I. duPont Radio Awards 
Foundation. 


To receive this outstanding recognition for the year 1945, the 
25th Anniversary of KDKA and of broadcasting, is doubly 
significant. It indicates a continuance of Westinghouse zeal and 
leadership dating from the birth of broadcasting. 


With our acceptance of the Award comes our promise to the 
Foundation and to our listeners: To persevere in planning and 
broadcasting “in the public interest, convenience and necessity” 
.. and to do this above all other considerations. Thus KDKA, 
as well as the other stations in the Westinghouse group, will 
continue... 


“outstanding and meritorious public service.. encouraging, 
fostering, promoting, and developing American ideals of 
Freedom... loyal and devoted service to the nation and.. 
the community we serve!” 


Great as was the privilege of receiving the duPont Award, we 
are certain that the Committee will agree that the greater privilege 
was so to serve the listening public throughout one of the 
nation’s most critical years, as to merit this significant, outstanding 
Citation. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS ING 


KDKA 
Pitteburgh 


wowo KEX 


Pa: Fort Wayne Pin Pie I Portland 

















Advertising in The United States News is 
NEWS. The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men of science, engi- 
neering, sales, distribution, finance, trans- 
portation—these men are cover-to-cover 
readers because they must keep informed on 
national trends. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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Craftsmanship 
1760-1770 
(Mdontrcs fon non foi fas 
Our American forefathers are renowned for their a e 


magnificent handicrafts. And for their adroit 
blending of rich, glorious tobaccos, too. 
We've based India House Tobacco—a mixture of 
rare savor—on an old and exceptional “recipe” 
for perfect pipe enjoyment. 
You'll find the smooth, full-bodied taste and 
sweet, gentle aroma of India House give you a 
smoke of mellow satisfaction. There’s comfort 
to burn in every bowlful. 

AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS Product of P. Lorillard Go 

















 TalR toAPY” 
. @ Here’s a set-up that solves your manufactur- 


ing problems! 90,000 square feet of floor space 

ominned second to none for designing, tooling and 

production of your complete assemblies or individual 

/ parts! From primary operations thru heat treat, grinding, 

/ lapping, plating, inspection, assembling and testing, all 

/ under one roof and single responsibility! Phone, wire or 

write our Executive Sales Office for an API 
man to call. 









Chas. C. Layman, President and General Manager 


AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Plant and General Offices: Washington Court House, Ohio 




















Dinance Week 


of U.S. soldiers and civilian employes in 
Germany are expected to be “sterilized,” 
good only for German products. Since 
there is little to buy in Germany, the 
incentive to accumulate occupation money 
is expected to end. 

Problems of occupation currency have 
plagued the Army and the Treasury ever 
since the first invasion of the continent of 
Europe. A climax was reached in Germany 
when Russia paid off its huge army in oe. 
cupation marks. Russian practice is to pay 
no soldier until after the fighting stops, so 
Russian troops had several years’ of pay 
due. They had huge spendable sums, good 
only in Germany, and soon Soviet soldiers 
were paying fantastic prices in marks for 
American wrist watches, cigarettes and 
other items. These marks seeped back to 
the U.S. occupation area and were ex. 
changed for dollars. For a while, the Treas. 
ury was redeeming more marks than it 
was paying to U.S. troops. 

Restrictions then were applied, and 
U.S. troops were limited to exchanging 
occupation marks for dollars only up to 
amounts received in pay allowances, plus 
any money received from home. Control 
books were issued to enforce this rule, but 
clever manipulators still managed to get 
around the regulations. Now, Russian 
spending is reported to have stopped, and 
the new plan to make marks unconvertible 
into dollars is expected to end any prof- 
teering by currency exchange. 

Money problems arose from the Allied 
decision to issue invasion currency to pay 
for occupation expenses, and to require the 
occupied country to honor that currency 
Then, artificially high exchange rates were 
fixed to reduce the inflationary effects of 
soldier spending. That resulted in cond: 
tions ripe for black-market currency opera 
tions in Italy as well as in Germany. 

The decision was made to issue a con- 
mon occupation currency in Germany as 
one means of administering that country 
as a single unit. The Treasury printed 
identical marks for use by the Americans, 
British and French, and issued printing 
plates for the Russians, who distinguished 
their marks by putting a dash in front of 
the serial number of each note. The Treas- 
ury reports that, after the wave of Russian 
spending, problems have eased. The new 
system is expected to apply the finishing 
touches. 





Sams 


More Tax Cuts? 


The improved budget outlook (see page 
15) increases the likelihood of a tax-redue- 
tion bill this year. Prospects are strong for 
a cut in excise rates, and, possibly, for a 
reduction of income and corporation taxes 
to take effect in 1947. 

Both Senator George (Dem.) , of Geor 
gia, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and Representative Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, chairman 
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If he hadn't stopped for that cigarette... his great invention might never have been born. 


He lost a prisoner —and found a fortune?! 


Fa Los Angeles court attendant haul- 
| ing athief to jail hadn’t wanted acig- 
arette so desperately that he actually 
lost his prisoner, one of the most re- 
markable inventions of modern times 
might never have been born. 


Unfortunately, the cigar store 
where the officer and prisoner stopped 
for cigarettes was crowded and the 
clerk was slow. In the jostling and 
confusion, the prisoner escaped. Later, 
pondering his misfortune and the situ- 
ation that had caused it, a thought 
came to the attendant. Why couldn’t 
cigarettes be sold by a machine, like 
chewing gum? 


Tinkering at home, he built a hand- 
made model of his invention. A friend. 
Robert Z. Greene, grew interested. went 
on a selling tour—returned one week 
later with certified checks as advance 
payment for 100 vending machines. 
In eleven more months he had estab- 
lished nationwide sales distribution. 





When he came to New York City, 
the last market and one of the most 
difficult, Greene had an idea. Why sell 
the franchise to the richest territory 
of all? Why not operate it himself? 
There was only one diffculty—it would 
take a lot more money than the young 
organization had. 


Just as so many other businessmen 
have done, Greene turned to the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. He found 
its officers deeply interested in his 
plan. They were impressed with his 
company’s growth and its progressive 
policies, and gladly helped with con- 
structive counsel—and financial aid. 


Two years later Greene had another 
idea. It was to move the factory from 
California and consolidate all produc- 
tion in the East. Again the Bank made 
its facilities available. 


Today the Rowe Manufacturing 
Company is the largest builder and 
operator of cigarette vending ma- 
chines in the world, its annual volume 
in millions. In the words of its presi- 
dent, Robert Z. Greene, “The Bank of 
Manhattan has always aided us, not 
with money alone, but with friendly 
interest and advice. The Bank’s offi- 
cers continue to be among our most 
helpful and valued consultants.” 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP., INC. 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Gipnance Week 


the House Ways and Means Committee, 
are on record against any tax reductions 
in 1946. The budget picture, however, 
promises to overcome this opposition and 
to strengthen the tax group in Congress, 
led by Representative Knutson (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, that wants to enact further 
reductions before the November elections. 

Excise rates appear as the most likely 
targets for reductions in the period imme- 
diately ahead. Higher rates on cosmetics, 
luggage, railroad fares, utility bills and 
similar items were supposed to be removed 
six months after war ended. An attempt 
to reduce those rates in the 1945 Revenue 
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REPS. DOUGHTON & KNUTSON 
. « - both are on record 


Act failed, but pressure to remove the war- 
time increases by July 1 now is increasing. 

Further reductions in income taxes that 
apply to 1946 earnings are unlikely, but 
prospects are increasingly favorable for a 
tax bill that would reduce the rates that 
apply on individual incomes in 1947. In 
fact, leaders are giving more attention to 
the effect of high taxes on upper-middle 
incomes, which now pay from 20 per cent 
per net incomes to the 
federal tax collector. A reduction in sur- 
taxes at the upper levels of income, 
coupled with more concessions to low-in- 
come groups in the form of higher exemp- 
tions, is likely to be proposed. 

The outlook is that tax-reduction pro- 
posals this year will be presented in the 
form of another “quickie” bill, which will 
not require extended hearings. Any change 
in corporation tax rates probably will be 
put over until 1947. 


to 62.3 cent of 


NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 


COPIES OF ANYTHING 


. . -« Right in your own office — 


Quickly, Accurately, at Low Cost! 





ram 
WITH AMAZINGLY 
EASY-TO-OPERATE 


APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


a 


Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of any 
length, up to 42 in. wide 


Make permanent, error-proof copies 


—at l-a-minute speed—of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. No 
darkroom or technical knowledge 
needed — anyone can operate APECO. 


Save time, money, 


labor—expedite 


work. Write for fullinformation—Now! 





AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 


Send for your free 
copy of this informative book 


See how you can save time, money, labor, and assure 
accuracy with this most modern method of copying. 
APECO'S 20-page, fully 
the story of Photocopying—shows graphically the 
’ and “how” of this amazingly simple pro- 
cedure Yours without obligation. Write, today. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. LC36, Chicago 14, Ill, 


“what' 


7?’ K\PECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copies Gay thing! F 


PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


illustrated book 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


did wot sleep here! 


. . « but no doubt he would 
have, had the Parker House 
been established in those early 
days. Actually, for 90 
most of the 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston, How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity . . All we ask is 
that you secure advance reserva- 
tions and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed. 


years 


world’s celebrities 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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WINDOW SCREENS THAT TURN BACK THE SUN’S RAYS! An eminent artist paints the weaving of the new Koolshades at Borg- 
Warner’s Ingersoll Division. These magic screens while giving clear vision stop both insects and the sun’s heat outside your 
windows, admitting only cool north light. They prevent furnishings from fading, protect vital materials and equipment in plants. 


Makers of essential oper- 
ating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine 
and farm implement indus- 
tries, and of Norge home 
appliances. 
So great was the need for these 
new. Koolshade screens in war 


plants that only now are they be- 
coming available to the public. 


This type of consumer product 
may seem like a far cry from the 
vital operating parts for which 
many great industries have long 
looked to Borg-Warner. Actually 
it is just another example of the 
variety of activities through which 
Borg-Warner is serving nearly 
every American daily. 


In the automotive field—Borg- 
Warner parts are original equip- 
ment in 17 of the 18 makes of 
motor cars. In home appliances— 
Borg-Warner is known through- 
out the world for the efficient, eco- 


nomical operation of its Norge 
refrigerators, washing machines 
and ranges. In agriculture—the 
Ingersoll Division has been a 
leader in the development of till- 
age steels for generations. 

In housing, in aviation, in the 
marine industry—Borg-Warner is 
ready with developments as dra- 
matic as the Koolshade screen. 
For the engineering and large- 
scale production of all 28 Borg- 
Warner plants is governed by a 
constant determination to “Design 
it better. make it better.” 





Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: BorG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 


PARTS 


MANUFACTURING 


* B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. °* 


CALUMET STEEL * 


DETROIT GEAR °¢ 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE °* 
* MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE * NORGE MACHINE 


INGERSOLL STEEL °¢ 


PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 4 tn @ Series 





During the war American Industry for the most part had only one custom- 
er—Uncle Sam ... Today there are millions of customers. Selling comes 
back and all manner of selling devices are available. There must again be 
selection and a true examination of values... Advertising is a sales arm of 
American production. Advertising has behind it millions of dollars of plan- 
ning and research. Out of the total goods produced—namely $56 billion 
(Census of Mfg. 1939)—the total advertising expenditure for the nation 


f 


was less than 1% of 1 per cent of the cost of the total output of goods. 


Advertising is News because it is the means of expression of our economic 
system. And advertising in The United States News is news because in 
its pages are unfolded the plans and current operations of the principal in- 
dustries of the country. The United States News is read by the market 
of “corporate purchases” and by the market of “consumer purchases” be- 
‘ cause the news in The United States News is read each week by the men 
and women whose intelligence has won for them responsibilities in life that 
cannot be met without knowing the news and the trends in national affairs. 





DANIEL W. ASHLFY 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N ¥. 
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Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week * 


















'\-& delightful evidence of 
|. MARYLAND hospitality, this 
|. fine beer is, as one would ex- 
» pect, rather costly but con- 
; ed well worth the price 
/AEemiuum 


BEER , 


by the 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 































SPI 


Invites you to attend 


The National 
Plastics Exposition 


@ SPI earnestly invites you to 
visit the first National Plastics 
Exposition, a brilliant pageant 
of the modern plastics. 


@ The Exposition. will tell the 
whole story of all the plastics, 
what they can do for you, how 
they can do it, Everything in 
plastics will be paraded at 
the exposition by the industry's 
foremost companies—for you to 
inspect, test, compare. : 
@ For new approaches to your 
product problems, for fresh 
ideas, for authoritative informa- 
tion about the developments that 
can mean greater volume and 
profits for you—visit this most 
significant and exciting indus- 


ever held! 


VATIONAL PLASTICS 


EXPOSITION 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK 
APRIL 22 to 27, 1946 
Sponsored by the 
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Society of the Plastics Industry 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


For an Alliance to Force Peace 


Sir:—I see that the Question of the 
Week (March 15, 1946) is: “Should the 
United States enter into a military al- 
liance with Great Britain?” Permit one 
who is neither a member of Congress nor 
military expert to state his views. 

To this question I answer an unqualified 
“Yes.” Let us join with Britain in close al- 
liance and try to correct the glaring mis- 
take made at San Francisco in the UNO; 
that is, the substitution of the idea of “veto 
rights” and “getting concessions” in place 
of true Christian co-operation. Let us join 
with all Christian nations into an alliance 
which will be strong enough to force peace. 
Exclude no one. Ask only the practice of 
the philosophy of the brotherhood of man- 
kind. Then we will have no need to fear the 
first and probably the last atomic war. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Bruce E. Heisen 


Opposition to Hiroshima Penance 


Sir:—I wish to comment on the Edito- 
rial, “Let’s Rebuild Hiroshima,” USN 
March 1, 1946. Use of the atomic bomb 
made an invasion of Japan unnecessary and 
thereby saved countless lives. When the 
U.S. has contributed what it can spare for 
the lands devastated by Japan and by Ger- 
many, any surplus might be used to help 
the needy of those two aggressor nations. 

Our contribution to Japan for the re- 
building of earthquake-devastated Tokyo 
in 1923 does not appear to have awakened 
any lasting gratitude in the Japanese. To 
talk about rebuilding Hiroshima, because 
of a feeling of guilt at its destruction, is so 
unrealistic and narrow in its conception 
that I am forced to protest. 

Rear Apmirat Epwarp U. Resp, M. D., 

President, Naval Retiring Board 
at San Diego 
San Diego, Calif. 
* & & 


On Effect of Atom Test in Ocean 


Sir:—The crust of the earth under the 
South Pacific is comparatively thin, as 
evidenced by the volcanoes around this 
ocean. An atomic bomb, exploded deep in 
the sea, could possibly fracture this crust 
and let millions of tons of water into the 
molten interior. The resulting tidal wave 
and shock might cause the loss of millions 
of lives and destroy many coastal cities. I 
wonder if Admiral Blandy’s experts have 
considered this? 


Rochester, N. Y. CiLarence W. Carron 






How Two Are Fastened 
for the Cost of One 


Quickly clinching wire staples around 
lipstick holders...a motor-driven 
Bostitch stapler saves 50‘ in the cost of 
attaching the lipsticks to display cards. 

The principle of this machine is found 
also in a wide range of Bostitch fastening 
tools ... self-feeding hammers that save 
25°, attaching carpet padding .. . high- 
speed staplers that save 80-90% con- 
structing luggage... other machines for 
assembly work, packing and shipping, 
building, and office work. 

Broadside 188—just out—shows the 
variety of Bostitch equipment... and 
may suggest how... by Bostitching metal, 
plastics, paper, wood, 
leather, rubber ... in 
any combination ... 
you can speed fasten- 
ing by as muchas50% 
or more. Write, today. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 

96 Blackmore Street, East Greenwich, R. IL 

(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
stapling 





E ° Pisce t 50 years specializ- 
xperience ... L'896 | ing in fastening 


18 research 
engineers 


Selection... fk ketreein Nearly 800 models 
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en. G 


e Se “aS 
Service... SV 91 offices, over 200 
Bostitching specialists increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


BOSTITCH 
faslons AND 


dl belle, with wire 


MACHINES 


Engineering... 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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always stood for better 


EDUCATION 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1399 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for fuller development of the nation’s 
public school systems. 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers intro- 
duced the Boy Scouts to America; for 
many years they sponsored the organi- 
zation as an aid to education and 
character training. 


In 1918 the Hearst Newspapers 
pointed out that the hope of democ- 
tacy lies in education. 


lh 1928 the Hearst Newspapers urged 


more popular education to combat the 
nation’s alarming crime wave. 


In 1929 the Hearst Newspapers urged 
our schools to employ the best teachers 
available and pay higher salaries. 


® 
In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers 
strongly attacked the growth of Com- 
munism in our schools and colleges. 


In 1944 the Hearst Newspapers at- 
tacked “progressive education” for its 
lax discipline and its influence in the 
fostering of juvenile delinquency. 




















The best news 
in the world! 









“HOMEWARD BOUND” TELEGRAMS are corring every day to thousands of 
American homes, speeded by special Western Union services for returning veterans. 


e Even before his foot touches the 
gangplank, his first “homeward 
bound” telegram is on its way... 
rushed ahead by the Western Union 
man who meets the boat. 

At reception centers, telegraph offi- 
cials are alerted. By debarkation time 
Western Union is ready. All is set for 
a jubilant exchange of telegrams be- 


tween reception centers and thousands 


of happy homes. Soon, a battery of 
Teleprinters is flashing a flood of the 
gladdest words ever written. ... He’s 
coming home! 

Whatever the hour, whatever the 
problem...soldiers, sailors and marines 
are getting all possible help from West- 
ern Union, ably and generously assisted 
by the military authorities. 


And looking ahead, recent Western 


Union developments in automatic tds 
egraphy and electronics foreshadow 4 
new era in the transmission of good news 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Wvenel of Americen Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


War is not an early prospect, despite upsetting alarms. 

Business planning can go ahead unrelated to danger of sudden war. 

War controls, particularly price controls, will continue to ease. 

Demobilization is going to continue, too. Men are coming home to go to work 
in months ahead. Production of war goods will be squeezed down. 

Alarms of war are at the political level. They are not now going to be 
translated into actual fighting war, as contrasted with a war of nerves. There is 
not to be a sudden reversal of pdlicy, with U.S. industry to start conversion 
back to a war basis even before it has reconverted fully from a war basis. 











There is this other side to the developing picture..... 

A_loan to Britain now is almost a sure thing. Britain is to get help. 

France stands a much better chance of getting a special loan. 

Scandinavian countries will be in line for aid if they want it. 

World Bank will be set up and operated even if Russia stays out. 

Currency stabilization is to be undertaken on a broad: scale soon. 

U.S. almost inevitably is to be forced into a position of world economic 
leadership; is to be forced to underwrite recovery in a large part of the world as 
an alternative to an alignment of the outside world away from the West and toward 
the East. This country,: in other words, is going to be forced to share some of 
its production with other nations as a condition of friendship. 

Export business is going to grow, whether or not underwritten by U.S. 














There is this further pointe... 

U.S. industry has far more to offer the world than Russian industry. 

American goods can do more than almost anything else to win friends. 

Friendships won with goods, even if the goods aren't fully paid for in the 
end, may pay out in terms of more stability, less chance of war. 











At home, things should begin to look up again. 

Strike wave is subsiding gradually, with coal the remaining big problem. 

A coal strike will not be permitted to drag along as some others have. 

Production is beginning to turn up again, after dropping sharply. 

Price adjustments are coming a bit more freely, and are going to come much 
more freely in the weeks and months just ahead. : 

The situation is shaping up for a real period of prosperity, for a high level 
of production, of employment, of profits. A price rise is coming to offset the 
higher costs involved in wage increases. Goods are going to begin to show up in 
volume during the second half of this year. The good times that had begun to ap- 
pear before the recent strike wave should reappear during the summer. 











OPA already is starting to trim its sails, to backtrack on the idea of be- 
ing tough with businessmen who are squeezed by rising costs and fixed ceilings. 

A_ speed-up is promised in action on hardship cases. 

Price increases are being permitted for a growing range of products. 

Higher production is beginning to be talked of as the OPA goal, even if some 
price markup is to be required to draw out the added production. 

Idea is to convince Congress that price controllers really are mending their 
ways, that there is no need now to narrow the Price Control Act or to write into 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


that Act a set of fixed standards that OPA will need to adhere to. Idea is, too, 
to temper the criticism that industry has been aiming at price controllers. 


Chances are strong, even so, that Congress will trim down OPA. 

Profit standards, for judging prices, will be made more liberal. 

Margins of profit will be protected more than at present. 

Cost-absorption policy, by which OPA tries to force wholesale and retail 
merchants to absorb price increases given manufacturers, is likely to be barred. 

There is a chance, but probably not a good one, that price control will be 
limited to cost-of-living items such as food, clothing, fuel, rent and transpor- 
tation, plus some consumer durables such as automobiles and household equipment, 
together with construction materials. 

OPA seems to have overplayed its hand, and faces some restriction. 

New OPA price rules to apply when a squeeze occurs due to wage increases are 
important between now and next June 30, but are likely to be affected at that time 
by changes in the basic Stabilization Act. Changes are in sight. 














Fate of price control is related to power of a Congress coalition. So is the 
fate of legislation aimed at imposing some restraints on labor unions. 

Coalition of Southern Democrats and Northern Republicans claims about 40 
votes in the Senate, maybe 150 votes in the House on labor and price issues. By 
picking up votes here and there, this coalition can become dominant. 

Barring floor amendment, labor legislation will consist of this: 

A five-man mediation board, to be set up outside the Department of Labor. 

The Board to confine itself to offering its services in mediation of labor 
disputes, to recommend arbitration if mediation efforts fail. 

That's about all. There is no provision for a waiting period, no means to 
take jurisdiction in disputes, no policy expression on organization of foremen, 
no special machinery for dealing with strikes in public utilities. 

Coalition effort will be made to write in amendments on these and other 
points from the floor, but the prospect of success is no more than 50-50. 











Tax-relief outlook is much improved by the revenue prospect, by the way tax 
dollars are rolling in at a rate much above Treasury January estimates. 

Income is to be about $4,000,000,000 above estimates for year ending June 30. 

Outgo is to be about $1,700,000,000 under estimates for the year. 

Result is a much more favorable Treasury picture than that forecast by the 
budget makers. A definite balance of the Government budget is in sight for the 
year that begins July 1. A near budget balance is probable for the last four 
months of the present fiscal year, due to the trend of revenue collections. 

We give you this story in more detail on page 15. 





On the basis of the revenue picture as it now appears..... 

A 1946 Revenue Act is a definitely revived prospect. 

Excise-tax reduction is in the cards again, despite effort of tax leaders 
to talk it down. Excises will get attention once the tax issue is opened. 

Administrative features of the tax laws may get attention this year. 

Individuals can look for more tax relief on 1947 incomes. Relief next time 
is likely to be somewhat more substantial than that given on 1946 incomes. 

Corporation income tax is likely to be lowered a bit on 1947 income. 

Big issue ahead will be whether to keep tax rates relatively high in order 
to retire a real slice of the $279,000,000,000 national debt, or to let the debt 
remain high and to emphasize tax reduction instead. The conservative course 
would be to retire debt when the opportunity offers. 














Minimum-wage increase to 55 cents an hour is probable,but no higher. 
Old-age insurance coverage is unlikely to be broadened in 1946. 
Draft Act extension for six months from May 15 is more and more probable. 
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OU see her everywhere. She’s the 

gay, alert, impulsive type. She 
lives ina world of dreams and hopes 
and fancies. 


Yes, and she has just been inspired 
by a tender story from the talented 
pen of Vina Delmar, which she has 
read and thrilled to in the pages of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Cosmopolitan is bright with the 
biggest names in all fiction — names 
like Vina Delmar, Faith Baldwin, 
Katharine Brush, Sinclair Lewis, 
Sophie Kerr. 


Cosmopolitan is packed with great 
writing ... great reading. It pub- 
lishes the kind of writing that speeds 
pulses and agitates impulses — writ- 
ing that fans a woman’s natural urge 
to feel as young as she is and look 
even younger and prettier! 
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Vina Delmar has put stars in her eyes... 


You can see that Ry-Krisp has 
picked the psychological moment to 
whisper in her ear. They’ve tuned in 
on her romantic mood to tell her 
again how a lady can go sylphlike 
the Ry-Krisp way. She'll stop, look 
and listen to their ad, for right now 
she’s a lovely Vina Delmar heroine. 

Here emotions have taken com- 
mand! And emotion makes wars. 
Emotion makes marriages. Emotion 
makes sales. 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1933 
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GREAT WRITING 


MAKES GREAT READING 

















Dr. Condon’s War to Free Atom... Fight Ahead for Seven Author; 
Of Senate Strike Bill . . . Gen. Smith vs. Russia‘’s ‘Iron Curtain’ 


Dr. Edward U. Condon, a scientist 
with a flair for the practical, is leading a 
fight that many consider fundamental to 
America’s future. Dr. Condon is trying to 
break the Army’s tight control over the 
development of atomic energy. He wants 
to put civilians in absolute charge. In this 
effort, he has the energetic support of most 
of the scientists who, like himself, helped 
to create the atomic bomb. 

Dr. Condon’s campaign, however, is run- 
ning into difficulties. For a time, the scien- 
tists thought things were going their way. 
3ut then international relations grew un- 
easy. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, returned from the United Na- 
tions meeting in London advocating that 
this country speak firmly to Russia. At 
his urging, a special Senate committee re- 





Peep 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ond time, they are deserting their labora- 
tories to descend upon Washington and 
present their views. The fight was not 
ended by the decision of the Senate com- 
mittee. The issue has still to be settled by 
both houses of Congress. The ideas of the 
scientists will be of increasing importance 
in the weeks and months just ahead. 
As they see it, there are two choices: 
Atomic energy can be developed as a 
suicidal weapon of war; or it can be 
turned into a universal benefit in peace. 
Atomic arms race? Putting the Army 
in charge, the scientists fear, will be taken 
as a signal for an international atomic- 
bomb arms race, leading sooner or later to 
war. If that happens, Dr. Condon and his 
associates are in a position to know: the 
result. The atomic bomb of the future will 


—Acme 


DR. CONDON & SECRETARY WALLACE 
... the scientist became a crusader 


jected the idea of outright civilian control, 
in favor of giving the Army a form of veto 
over whatever is done 

In these developments, the scientists 
found numerous implications. The words 
“atomic bomb” never creep into diplo- 
matic exchanges, of course; but they are 
constantly in the minds of the world’s 
statesmen. Presumably, Russia does not 
yet have the bomb. Tough talk by the 
U.S. is made the tougher by these circum- 
stances. This is especially true if official 
policy regards atomic energy primarily as 
a weapon of war, and if policy emphasizes 
this attitude by making the military a 
dominant factor in its development. 

Dr. Condon and the scientists consider 
all this tragically unfortunate. For a sec- 
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make the projectile dropped on Hiroshima 
look like a Fourth of July firecracker. 

“There are men living who know how 
to make a single bomb whose destructive- 
ness is equal to a million ten-ton block- 
busters,” Dr. Condon “One such 
bomb, dropped on Washington or any 
other major city, may be expected to wipe 
out its population, to destroy its buildings 
utterly, and to render the site uninhabit- 
able due to poisoning by radioactive ma- 
terials.” 

(By comparison, the Hiroshima bomb 
was estimated as the equivalent of 20,000 
tons of TNT.) 

“We face a situation,” Dr. Condon con- 
tinues, “in which a future world war, em- 
ploying atom bombs, in rockets guided by 


says. 


le of the Week. 
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radio, and many other marvels of man; 
perverted ingenuity, will achieve a destrue. 
tiveness thousands of times greater tha 
ever achieved before. 

“The magnitude of the crisis is such 
that we must soberly think of the choig 
as being between drifting into a war which 
will lead to the destruction of civilization, 
leaving a remnant of stunned, confused, 
poverty-stricken, frightened men and 
women amid the ruins—or a wholesome, 
healthy development of a united mankind, 
using its intelligence co-operatively for the 
good of all.” 

The remedy, as Dr. Condon and his as- 
sociates see it, lies in effective development 
of international co-operation, through the 
United Nations, and particularly in bring. 
ing about closer relations with Russia, It 
also lies, in their view, in keeping the hand 
of the military out of the laboratories of 
the atomic scientists. 

Exchange of information. For what. 
ever purpose atomic energy is to be devel. 
oped, Dr. Condon says, development wil 
be long delayed unless scientists of al 
nations are free to exchange informatio 
on their experiments and_ theories. Th 
creation of the bomb resulted from a pool- 
ing of the knowledge of the nuclear phys. 
icists of many lands. Future advance 
depend upon a similar process. Foreign 
scientists, including those of Russia, he 
thinks, should be welcomed into Amer- 
can laboratories. 

But, as things stand, with the Army 
still in control, Dr. Condon says: 

“Prominent scientists are denied the 
privilege of traveling abroad. Physicists 
are not allowed to discuss certain areas 
of their science with each other, even as 
between individuals working on closely 
related phases of the same subject. They 
can only communicate through official 
channels, involving censorship of _ their 
communications by Army officers without 
knowledge and so without competence. 
Information essential to understanding is 
being denied to students in our universi- 
ties, so that, if this situation were to cm 
tinue, the young students . . . will get from 
their professors only a watered-down Ami 
approved version of the laws of nature 

In addition, the Army recently for 
the presentation ata scientific meeting 
a paper dealing, not with bombs, but @ 
effect of radioactivity on body tissue. 8 
eral foreign scientists, reportedly, 
been refused permission to enter the 
United States. And some key men at ti 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant have been 
jected to lie-detector tests to see whether 
security regulations have been broken. — 

All these things have the scientists mili 
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tantly aroused. Many refuse to work under 
such conditions. Of the scientists employed 
during the war by the Manhattan District, 
the project that developed the atomic 
bomb, scareely one in ten remains. They 
have returned to the universities and _pri- 
vate laboratories, often in spite of drastic 
reductions in Income. 

But, if the military hold is broken, and 
the physicists are permitted to compare 
notes freely and work in co-operation, Dr. 
Condon foresees not an overnight, but a 
comparatively quick development _ of 
atomic energy for industrial use. 

The atom in industry. By a “reason- 
ible effort.” he believes, an experimental 
sant could be built in a year for trans- 
rming atomic heat into electrical energy. 
That would be only a first step, and would 
require the co-operation of many physi- 
ists. But it would cost much less than the 
2,000,000,000 that went into the atomic 
mb. He vetitures no opinion as to the 
wmparative costs of electric power pro- 
jueed by atomic fission, coal and water 
power. 

Freezing out the Army. The scien- 


itists disclaim any effort to divorce the 


Amy completely from atomic control. Dr. 
Condon says he and his colleagues, of 
course, always have favored giving the 
military their say where military applica- 
tions of atomic energy are concerned. But 
thev want the final decisions left to men 
shose tendency is to emphasize the peace- 
ful, not the warlike possibilities of atomic 
fssion. That and the extent to which the 
«ientists are to be free to turn their col- 
bctive minds to atomic problems are the 
principal issues as the controversy now is 
taking shape. 

Dr. Condon’s leadership in the cru- 
ade of the scientists lies partly in the 
fact that he is Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, the foremost scien- 
tie position in the Government. It arises, 
too, from the fact that he, an unyielding 
aittagonist with an earthy command of 
emphatic language, brought the issues into 
the open with some characteristic plain 
peaking. His position is strengthened, too, 
by the firm backing of his superior officer, 
Henry A. Wallace, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

The doctor is a chunky, square-built 
tan with a closely cropped brush of black 
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hair, who peers intently through steel- 
rimmed glasses. At 44, he is older than 
most of the atomic scientists. For a phys- 
icist, he has a somewhat varied career 
behind him. After high school, he spent 
several years as a newspaperman in the 
San Francisco area, then entered the Uni- 
versity of California to study astron- 
omy. He found himself more attracted by 
physics, however, and switched to that 
subject. He studied abroad for a time and 
then returned to the United States, to di- 
rect the work of the Westinghouse Re- 
search Fellows, a group that deals in pure 
science, including nuclear physics. 

He was one of those whose original ex- 
perimental work—on the separation of 
Uranium 235, the essential ingredient of 
the bomb—led to the success of the Man- 
hattan District. Throughout the latter’s 
activities, he acted as a consultant. He is 
the author of numerous scientific papers. 
Colleagues say they sometimes contain a 
fillip of language unusual to such litera- 
ture, which they attribute to his news- 
paper days. 

“The question, now,” he says, “is not 
whether we tell Russia the things we know, 
but whether scientists can talk to each 


other. As it is, their work is stymied, both — 


for peaceful purposes, or for making bet- 
ter bombs.” 


Shapers of Labor Policy 


A Senate Labor subcommittee has 
drawn the teeth of the Case antistrike bill 
and virtually reduced it to a measure for 
the mediation of labor disputes. An effec- 
tive coalition of Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats is waiting, however, and 
making plans for restoring, in the Senate, 
most of the measure’s original restrictive 
provisions. These, as the legislation passed 
the House, included a prestrike cooling-off 
period, penalties for violence and intimi- 
dztion, a ban on foremen’s unions, the out- 
lawing of some types of boycotts and a 
making 
contracts enforcible in court. 

Seven men. The first battle is to come 
when the bill goes to the full Labor Com- 
mittee. This group preponderantly favors 
labor’s viewpoint, however, and coalition 
leaders expect they can do little there. 
But, in the Senate itself, they claim more 


provision collective-bargaining 
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SENATORS ELLENDER, PEPPER, LA FOLLETTE 
-.. with the four others, display a committee trait? 











~~ i the continent—in 


cities and on farms—the cry 
is for shiny, new auto- 
mobiles! Dealers’ advance 
orders, nation-wide surveys 
and conservative estimates 
place the current demand at 
more than 15 million cars 
and trucks. The hundreds of 
thousands of jobs required 
in their production is but 
one of many factors that 
makes Detroit the “number 
one” sales opportunity for 
products of every descrip- 
tion. 

Because Detroiters have 
been taking their buying 
cues from The Detroit News 
for over 72 years, you can 
best sell your products in 
Detroit through The News 
. . . the one paper that 
reaches 63.8% of all homes 
taking any newspaper regu- 
larly “.. the paper with the 
largest ABC-recognized 
home-delivered circulation 
in America. 


OWNER AND 
OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS 
WWJ and WENA 


National Representatives: 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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AMERICA'S LEADING 


Better Lunches 
Avoid 


PIX Food Service Equip- 
ment played an important 
part in many of America’s 
leading war plants where 
better nutrition helped to 
speed production. Where 
mass feeding required 
complete kitchen and 
cafeteria service, PIX Engi- 
neers lent their long expe- 
rience. Where mobile feed- 
ing was best suited, PIX 
Portable Food Bars brought 
energy-building relief di- 
rect to the worker’s bench. 

Today, when post-war 
competition calls for ever- 
increasing output, you can 
profit by PIX vast experi- 
ence with mass feeding. 
PIX Engineers can plan 

the facilities 
your workers 
should have— 
whatever your 
budget. 


Write for the 
complete story 
and illustrated 
booklet. 


a BERT PICK CO.1Nc. 


Dept.D, 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago? 
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SENATORS MORSE, BALL 


... liberalizers 





than 40 votes, a sizable number with which 
to begin. Meanwhile, attention is center- 
ing upon the seven men of the subcom- 
mittee: 

James E. Murray, its chairman, is a 
wealthy Montana Democrat, a gentle, 
friendly person, who became one of the 
Senate’s more confirmed liberals through 
the influence of the late Senator Thomas 
Walsh of his State. Senator Murray long 
has taken the labor viewpoint on almost 
all issues. As chairman of the full Commit- 
tee, he has been one of a group that kept 
many antilabor measures from reaching 
the Senate floor. 

Allen J. Ellender is a mid-road Louisi- 
ana Democrat, usually somewhat comba- 
tive in the presentation of his views. He 
wants the measure to include a cooling-off 
period for utility strikes, and restrictions 
on secondary boycotts. 

Claude Pepper is an example of a lib- 
eral from the South. An outspoken Demo- 
crat from Florida, he has supported almost 
all New Deal measures. He has voted con- 
sistently for the things that labor wants 
and against those that it opposes. 

James M. Tunnell is a banker and farm 
owner from lower Delaware. He also is a 
Democrat and a_ thoroughgoing New 


Dealer, a nimble man in debate and one 
who delights in throwing barbs into his 
conservative opponents. He has voted with 
labor consistently. 

Robert M. La Follette, Jr., is one of the 
two members of the old Progressive Party 
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STRAIGHT , 
LINE TO / 


PROFIT // 


Simplify! Cut out lost motion. Cup 
wasteful habits. Set up clear cop 
trols. Fix responsibility. Simplify. 
to chart a straight course through 
problems to profit. 





To simplify is not always simple, 
We'll gladly discuss your probleng, 
and our qualifications to aid in 
their solution. Ours is a permanent 
staff of qualified engineers. Send 
now for brochure on our personnel, 


ASSOCIATED 


ENGINEERS,INC 
PAE 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
FT. WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


JOSEPH C. LEWIS, PRESIDEN 








Rubber 


Cements 


For a wide range of 
industrial applications 
a 





From the wide variety of lab- wh 
oratory-controlled adhesives in { 
our line, you are virtually cer- 
tain to obtain the ideal cement 
= your purpose. And St. 
air’s chemists are constantly [=i 
producing new adhesives from Sr 
natural rubber, rubber reclaim and syt- 
thetic rubber, for special purposes. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





A complete description of the 
rubber cements in the St. 
Clair line are included in this 
new catalog. Write for your 
copy today-it will aid you in 
finding the ideal adhesive for 
your processing. 









ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E, JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-!2 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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COURSE FOR THE FUTURE 


Feet braced . . . every muscle tense 
... he “fixes” the ship’s position in 
the endless sameness of the sea. The 
safety of an American ship and cargo 
depends upon his skill. 


As a navigator relies upon the sun 
and stars, so America has taken an 
Act of Congress as a landmark in the 
sea of foreign trade. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936* sets the nation’s 
course for its security in war and peace. 

This great Act points out that a 
sizable, modern, privately owned mer- 
thant marine is essential to transport 


\ waver @ som 


men and supplies for our Navy and 
Army. War has proved this. And that 
our security . . . and that of our allies 

. depends upon strong U. S. mer- 
chant shipping . . . the same shipping 


we must have to control our vital 
foreign trade! 

Today, American Export Lines 
vessels are bringing home victorious 
armies . . . carrying food and medi- 
cine—America’s outstretched hands of 
mercy—to prostrate nations. With 
them sail U. S. ideals and good-will. 


But soon fast, modern American 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


Export Lines ships will once more sail 
on their regular time-table schedules 
to the lands of the Mediterranean, 
Black Sea and Indian Ocean .. . their 
cargoes and ports of call determined by 


what you want to buy and sell abroad. 





“FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘“‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
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THE SHIPS! 
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DON'T GIVE 











HERE ARE THE 


ANSWERS 


TO YOUR 


DUPLICATING 
QUESTIONS 


Thisbookanticipates your questions 
andanswersthem fully. Forinstance: 


@ When is offset duplicating most 
practical? 
(See page 6) 
@ What jobs are best run from elec- 
trotypes, type, or rubber plates? 
(See page 7) 


@ Willa Davidson give me all these 
methods of reproduction? 

Yes: And only a Davidson can 

give you a// this in ove machine. 


@ Willa Davidson reduce my costs? 
(See page 3) 
@ Has the Davidson Dual Duplica- 
tor proven its value in actual use? 
Ask any of the hundreds of users 
in business offices and U. S. 
Government Departments all 
over the country. 








@ Will you send me a copy of this 
book? 
Yes. No charge, no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1036-60 West Adams Street Chicago 7, Illinois 


Agents in principol cities 
of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
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who remain in Congress. The party now 
has disintegrated, and Senator La Follette 
is expected to seek the Republican nomina- 
tion as well as that of his Progressives in 
his campaign for re-election next autumn. 
Regardless of that, he remains a stanch 
supporter of labor. 

Joseph H. Ball is a forthright young 
Minnesota Republican who has no hesi- 
tancy about bolting his party’s leadership. 
In this instance, however, he favors re- 
storing the bill to much of its original 
vigor, and will begin that effort when the 
measure reaches the committee as a whole. 

Wayne Morse, of Oregon, is one of 
the new Senate Republicans who have 
been trying to liberalize the Republican 
Party from within and bring about a more 
tolerant attitude toward some of Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposals. Senator Morse, 
generally speaking, however, is a mid- 
roader, and is expected to favor the resto- 
ration of some but not all of the Case bill’s 
proposals. 

The subcommittee, thus, was domi- 
nated by prolabor Senators and men who 
hardly are to be considered conservatives, 
a characteristic of the Labor Committee 
as a whole. 

In the Senate, however, the division 
is rather different. The coalition is strong, 
and it is organized, informally, to operate 
efficiently. If it has 41 votes now on the 
Case bill issue, it has not far to go to com- 
mand a majority. 

One force, in particular, may be working 
against the coalition, however. The House 
passed the Case bill when the strike wave 
was at its height, popular feeling was 
aroused, and constituents were bombard- 





ing Congressmen with appeals for action. 
Now, with a period of relative labor quiet 
ahead, perhaps, that pressure may be re- 
moved. The answer may lie with John L. 
Lewis and whether, in early April, his 
United Mine Workers add another big 
strike to the list. 


Isolated Ambassador 
Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 


the new Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
has an opportunity to be instrumental in 
smoothing out the present ruffled relations 
with that country. Taking advantage of 
that opportunity, however, may prove 
difficult. 

The lot of an Ambassador in Moscow 
is unusual, much unlike that of foreign 
diplomats in most other capitals. General 
Smith’s predecessors found it far from easy 
to see pegple of importance in the Russian 
Government, when matters of moment 
were to be discussed. There is little or no 
day-to-day contact. 

The staff of the Embassy, on which the 
Ambassador must depend for much in the 
way of information and guidance, is walled 
off from the Russian people and even from 


WHAT KIND OF A Boss 
| ARE YOU? 





If you okay an order for Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond, you’re a boss ty 
be loved, honored and obeyed! Why? 
Because Corrasable Bond saves 
time, paper and secretaries; 
erases without a trace! 

Eaton’s Berkshire Typewriter 
Papers include a correct paper 
for every office need...an 
advantage worth checking into! 
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FOR MANAGEMENT of medium-size industries where 
better-than-average skills are employed, where pride 
of craftsmanship and stability of thinking can be a factor 
in finished wares, the Green Mountain State is worth 
your on-the-ground review. On the farms, in the vil- 
lages and cities are important storehouses of those 
Vermont “natural resources”. . . contented workers. 
Here are the educational and living conditions to keep 
workers contented ... with favorable taxes, power costs 
and refreshing environment for management as well. 
If you have a relocation problem write Industrial Agent, 
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F. Montpelier 8, Vermont 
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Hlan Ahead for Your Trees 





@ Many, many trees have be- 
come war casualties. Injuries, diseases and 
insects have made headway during years 
when expert care was scarce. More than 
700 Davey Tree Surgeons have been in 
the armed services. Now they are coming 


back to the work they love. They are 





JOHN DAVEY 





good men—skilled, reliable, diligent. 
Soon the Davey organization will be 
well along toward its prewar ability to 
serve you. Plan now to have our local rep- 
resentative examine your trees. Let Davey 
Tree Surgeons minister to their needs ... 


restore their health and vigor. 


Founder of Tree Surgery 





1846-1923 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, PRESIDENT 


KENT, OHIO 


TWO GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 








INDUSTRIAL FACTS 


ABOUT TENNESSEE 





Labor 


The average Tennessee industrial 
worker looks about the same as other 
Americans of the same economic stra- 
ta. He has the same ambitions and 
the same desires for self improvement 
but he knows that his success can 
come only from his own efforts. He 
speaks the same language, if with a 
soft accent and local idiom, and at 
first glance you wouldn't notice any 
difference between him and industrial 
workers of other sections. But there 
are a few basic differences that have 
proven profitable to management. 

The Tennessee worker is princi- 
pally of pioneer stock; consequently, 
his being is still deeply rooted in the 
soil. The chances are he owns a small 
farm near town, or his home with 
garden and chickens, and very often 
a cow. He is a citizen of, and has an 
interest in the community where he 
works. He is an individualist not 
easily swayed by demagogic oratory 
or utopian promises. 

In Tennessee, the worker has room 
to live, room to work and room to 
play—and he enjoys all three to the 
fullest. He does not have the cramped, 
futile feeling possessed by so many 
workers in the more congested areas. 

Being of pioneer stock, the Tennes- 
see worker has not forgotten man’s 
oldest lesson—that he must live by 
the work of his hands. The heritage 
of craftsmen ancestors give to his 
hands a native skill that makes him 
efficient in the most intricate opera- 
tions. This native skill makes for efh- 
ciency in manufacturing or assembly. 
He has retained the early craftsman’s 
pride of his work—in the perfection 
he has put into the finished article. 
This pride insures a better manufac- 
tured product. His inherent belief in 
religion, based on the Golden Rule, 
makes for smoother industrial rela- 
tions. 

Detailed information on labor, as 
well as all other industrial resources 
in Tennessee, are treated in a big, 
210-page general survey: “Industrial 
Resources in Tennessee.” That will 
be mailed free to executives and 
industrial engineers. Dictate a re- 
quest today—on your business 
stationery, please. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 


909 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 


First Public Power State 





| Peaple of the Week 


minor officials. Social intercourse with the 
Russians usually is confined to a few daz- 
zling and very formal state occasions. 

In addition, most relations with Russia 
have been conducted in recent years at 
meetings of foreign ministers or by tele- 
phone between chiefs of state. The Ambas- 
sador thus is by-passed, and sometimes has 
lacked knowledge — of 
what is going on. 

In piercing the barrier of Russian in- 
accessibility, however, General Smith has 
several advantages. Russian leaders know 
him and like him. They became acquainted 
| in the four years in which he was chief of 
| staff to General of the Army Dwight D. 
| Eisenhower. In addition to working closely 
with Soviet military commanders, General 
Smith attended some of the international 








up-to-the-minute 
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GEN. BEDELL SMITH 
. .. could he pierce the barrier? 


met civil leaders there. 


Eisenhower’s work was 


conferences and 
Much of General 
diplomatic. General Smith participated in 
most of its phases, giving him a_back- 
ground, experience and insight into the 
problems he faces. 

The General is an Army man who 
went all the way from private to lieu- 
tenant general. He enlisted, and later was 
commissioned, during the first World War, 
and stayed on with the Army. He has a 
good-natured way of being direct and 
sometimes even abrupt in his dealings with 
others. But he also can be patient in wait- 
ing out matters that do not respond quick- 
ly to his efforts. These qualities fit, per- 
haps, into the new pattern of being firm 
with Russia. 

General Eisenhower was enthusiastic 
about the appointment. General Smith, he 
said, has the “high intelligence and skill in 
dipiomacy that such an assignment calls 
for.” 








You get fast shaves from an Enders 
—a smooth, quick job that leaves a joyful 
face! Keen, double-thick blades click in- 
stantly into place. Nothing to take apart. Get 
one today. Only 50¢ for the Enders Speed 
Razor and 6 blades. Extra blades, 5 for 25¢ 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Z, MYSTIC, CON, 
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Sure—circuses are lots of fun... 
But golly—watch that Toro run! 

















Do you use just your thinking mind? If you ? 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your ? 


possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
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9 inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
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Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. 
these teachings. 
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It tells how to obtain 
Address: Scribe A.V.Z, 
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The Borden Company 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 17, 

Pere O 1946, at 11:00 o'clock 
A. M. (Eastern Standard Time) at 43 
Park Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 
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Only stockholders — of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, 
March 19, 1946, will be entitled to 


vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 

ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 

THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 
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for 3,150,000 Equitable Policyholders 


and Their Families 


Ir ALL MEMBERS of the Equitable 
family of policyholders were to call a single 
place home, “Equitable Town” would be 
about the same size as Boston, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco combined! 


It might look more like a fabulous Holly- 
wood movie lot than an ordinary city, with 
Texas ranchers living next door to Con- 
necticut school teachers, lowa corn grow- 
ers and Cape Cod fishermen. Doctors from 
Chicago and mechanics from Detroit would 
be neighbors to Georgia cotton growers 
and Oregon foresters. 


The families of “Equitable Town” have 
joined in a great co-operative enterprise of 
family security. There are now 3,150,000 mem- 
bers of this great family. In the past year they 
increased the life insurance they own to 
$9,172,440,000. Their membership in The 
Equitable means peace of mind and the assur- 
ance of funds to carry out cherished plans. 


Last year these families received checks for 
an aggregate of $238,064,000—an average of 
$27,716° every hour throughout the year. 
These benefit dollars helped keep families to- 
gether, assured children of college education, 
paid off mortgages, provided retirement in- 
come and served many other human needs. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States is a mutual company incor- 
porated under the laws of New York State. 


* 


Assets guaranteeing this flow of benefits 
reached a new high of $3,849,438,000, an in- 
crease of $341,455,000 for the year. Beyond 
their primary purpose of assuring the payment 
of policy benefits, these funds are furnishing 
capital for business and industry in every state 
of the union. They are helping to finance 
millions of productive jobs. They are aiding 
farmers and home owners. 

Truly, life insurance funds mean more fac- 
tories, more work, more homes, and richer 
living for all America. 
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PRESIDENT 


13 Questions to ask your- 
self to make sure you 
are getting the most out 
of your life insurance. 
Send today for a copy 
of ** Your Policy’’ to 





United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Washington, Whispers. 








Food as a Russian Political Asset...G.O.P. to Draft 
Gen. Eisenhower? ... OPA Reassurance to Business 


President Truman still is holding to 
the view that Russia’s Josef Stalin 
must travel westward to or near the 
U. S. if there is to be another meeting 
of the Big Three. Premier Stalin has 
given no sign in recent weeks or 
months that he is interested in a 
meeting with Mr. Truman and Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Attlee. 


xk * 


Russia is offering France 500,000 tons 
of grain at a time when U. S. is ship- 
ping foodstuffs to Russia through 
UNRRA. The world relief organiza- 
tion has agreed to give the Russians 
$250,000,000 worth of food. 


xk k * 


High officials here are becoming per- 
turbed over the prospect that Russia, 
after the autumn harvest, will control 
a large proportion of the surplus food 
of the world and will be able to offer 
food as a condition for political agiee- 
ments with other nations. Russia con- 
trols the areas of Germany, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Poland that normally 
produce a surplus of food with which 
the remainder of Europe is fed. 


xk k & 


Winston Churchill, wartime British 
Prime Minister, tempered his propos- 
al for a military alliance between 
Britain and U. S. as a result of the 
rather violent reaction to that idea 
that occurred in both Britain and 
U. S. In private conversations he let 
it be known that he really was talking 
of informal arrangements, not formal 
commitments that would involve U.S. 
in all British Empire troubles. 


xk *k & 


Military control over the atomic bomb 
and over research in the field of 
atomic energy is more than ever as- 
sured in the light of the troubled 
world situation. Scientists are not to 
regain the freedom that they have 
sought in this field of research. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman is being criticized by 
some of his own aides for going to 
Missouri with Britain’s Winston 


88 





Churchill and for sitting on the plat- 
form when Mr. Churchill sounded a 
warning against Russia. This move 
was interpreted as a White House 
indorsement of the Churchill warning. 


x ck o* 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is indicating that he may lead the 
group inside the Administration that 
is opposed to any commitment that 
would put this country in a position 
of needing to bolster the British Em- 
pire to keep it from falling apart, 
due to Russian pressure from the out- 
side and revolutionary pressure from 
the inside. How far U. S. should -go 
in backing the British is becoming a 
hot argument. 


Kuk: of 


President Truman is telling his lead- 
ers in the Senate that he will send no 
more important nominations to the 
Senate without first finding out wheth- 
er Senators will approve them. The 
President blames Robert Hannegan, 
Postmaster General, for trouble with 
séme of his recent appointments. 


xk *k & 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
is beginning to talk more softly now 
that it is clearer that Congress intends 
to write restrictions into any extended 
Price Control Act. Mr. Bowles had 
been talking tough and calling names, 
but this strategy backfired. 


* 2 ok 


Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, is 
giving assurances to some business- 
men that his administration of price 
control will be more on the practical 
side and less on the doctrinaire side 
than was that of Mr. Bowles when he 
headed OPA. Price adjustments up- 
ward are to come more quickly and 
more easily than in the past. 
xk * *& 

Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, is assuring 
Democratic leaders in Congress that 


the White House is ready to oppose 
the farm bloc in its effort to write 


higher parity prices for farmers into 
the bill to assure industrial workers 
a higher minimum wage. 


xk *k * 


The new brain trust of former New 
Dealers that Mr. Hannegan set up to 
try to influence Congress on matters 
of policy appears to be dissolving. 
White House influence in Congress 
has not risen since the Hannegan plan 
was expounded, 


—w we * 


Harold Stassen, former Minnesota 
Governor and former Navy captain, 
is reported even by his friends to be 
losing ground as a potential Repub- 
lican nominee for the Presidency, due 
in part to doubt of his political 
strength within his own State. 


K *& &€ 


General of the Army Dwight D..Eisen- 
hower, Army Staff Chief, is being 
mentioned by some Republicans who 
have most strongly backed Harold 
Stassen in the past as a_ possible 
draftee for the Republican presidential 
nomination. Gen. Eisenhower frowns 
actively and vigorously on any men- 
tion of his name in this connection, 
but he is being talked about in influ- 
ential quarters, despite his protests. 


K & 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall is back from his diplomatic 
mission to China for consultation with 
regard to U. S. diplomatic policy in 
dealing with Russia. Gen. Marshall, 
during the war period when he was 
Army Chief of Staff, was convinced 
that a basis could be found for work- 
ing in co-operation with the Russians. 


kk * 


Effort of U. S. officials to fix a $50,- 
000 salary for the head of the new 
World Bank and Monetary Fund is 
taken as an indication that the Treas- 
ury expects inflation in this country, 
inasmuch as top-bracket Government 
salaries now stand at $25,000 for the 
Chief Justice, with Cabinet members 
drawing only $15,000. 
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" ble you can say JET-PROPUOLSION/~ 


Flashing like a rocket into the skies—faster than any airplane wr 


designed for carrier use ever flew before—the new FD1 
Phantom represents another “first” for the United States 
Navy. It has been christened the Phantom because its great 
speed makes it appear and disappear like an apparition. Yet, 
despite its great speed, it possesses a lower landing speed than 
any other jet airplane. Designed and developed by McDonnell 
Aircraft in collaboration with the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy, the jet propelled “‘Phantom”’ promises to add further 
laurels to the splendid records of Naval aviation achievement. 
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Painting by Karl Godwin—‘“‘Llama herding in Peru’ 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Peru’s Llama Makes U. S. Jobs “a pene | en | 


; Buenos Aires Bogota 
° Tr Flores Barranquilla PERU 

O READERS of any popular dictionary the llama may be only Plaza Once Medellin Lima 

‘‘a South-American woolly-haired cameloid ruminant with- - pray on ig 6 
out a hump,” but for American exporters of mining machinery, ies db inno Cuatro Caminos PUERTO RICO 
office appliances and motor cars to Peru, this animal is a creator . i ’ Seenertone saga = 

S . : : ga anto’ . 
of foreign exchange. Alpaca wool is among Peru’s exports to the P : pesca Caibarien Bayamon 

~ ars ine] seONnNer zinc Jes; , adi Te . ; & : Cardenas Caguas 
U.S. Othe rs inc lude opper, zinc, le: d,v anadium ores and guano. So. 2 CANAL ZONE pride aicewe 

Manufacturing is developing in Peru, and far more are em- . ; Fart Matanzas 
ployed now in industries than the prewar 400,000. The textile 7% ie 
: _ ° Sip os a ; To the problems of foreign CHILE ENGLAND 
industry is the oldest. Next in importance are clothing, furni- trade, Arthur H. Dewey, Santiago London 
ture, chemicals, drugs, cement and paper. During the war fe —< seabed 
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about 1,200 new manufacturing enterprises were established. sround of more than 2 i: went Montevideo 
ate beigiaeia on a Tientsin Bombay VENEZUELA 

To enlarge foreign trade and to create jobs in America, The National aide SAR Ry wate pe Hong Kong Calcutta Caracas 

A : . : 4 se 4 soned servic at is 
City Bank has built a world-wide financial service. Through its overseas of this Bank’s officers. 
branches, the Bank provides trade helps, credits and foreign exchange. 
Discuss your needs with our officers at Head Office or Branches. ° 
Every 3 seconds a customer is served overseas 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK ig 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Gill Widle Banting 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 





